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CURRENT DYNAMICS IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Introduction 








dynamics 1. That branch of mechanics treat- 
ing of the motion of bodies (sinematics) 
and the action of forces in producing or 
changing their motion (hinetics). 2. The 
moving moral, as well as physical, forces 
of any kind, or the laws relating to them. 
—Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth 
Edition (1947). 








HE seven articles in this issue of 
Tue Recorp attempt to picture 
something of the “motion of bodies,” 
the “action of forces . . . producing 
or changing their motion,” and “the 
moving moral, as well as physical, 
forces” currently evident in the teach- 
ing of English and foreign languages in 
American high schools and colleges. 
The idea of educational dynamics 
stems, of course, from analogies with 
various physical sciences. Studies in 
educational dynamics commonly lack 
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the mathematical precision of the nat- 
ural sciences, yet they offer useful 
working concepts. Early uses of the 
idea dealt with “dynamic” as contrasted 
with “static” factors. Lately, the Com- 
mittee on Educational Dynamics of 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil has worked from a concept of 
electricity: “. . . the amount of poten- 
tial and amount of resistance will deter- 
mine the amount of ‘current’ that will 
flow to the betterment of the schools.”’? 
An even more recent publication, The 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
by the late Kurt Lewin of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, pro- 
ceeds from concepts underlying en- 
gineering to concepts of “the structure 
and dynamics of complete social sys- 
tems” involving four or five “crucial 


1What Makes Good Schools? The Com- 
munity Factors. (Revised, 1947), p. 2. 
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questions of social dynamics: What 
forces are keeping up this type of 
group life? What type of change 
would be brought about by what type 
of action? What forces would resist 
what changes? Under what conditions 
would a change be permanent and 
when will group living bend quickly 
back to previous designs?” * 


TRAFFIC-SURVEY ANALOGY 


The teaching of English and foreign 
languages exhibits all these character- 
istics: moving, static, potential, resist- 
ant, persistent, changeable. One of our 
chief problems today is to find a way 
of picturing them all in significant rela- 
tion to one another, and also in relation 
to forces outside the field. Here the 
best analogy for seeing the complex 
measurables and immeasurables with 
which teachers of English and foreign 
languages must reckon seems to be that 
of a city traffic survey, with certain 
streets marked English and Foreign 
Languages. We must deal at once with 
structure and flow. The nature and 
speed of traffic in the high school sec- 
tion, for instance, are determined 
partly by width of pavement, by 
curbs, by size and character of build- 
ings in the section, by streets coming 
into it, by nature of intersections, 
by the surrounding neighborhoods, 
and, not least of all, by position in the 
longer thoroughfare of which it is a 
part—with the elementary section at 
one end and the college section at the 
other. Conditions are also partly deter- 


2Kurt Lewin, The Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. (New York: Beacon House, 
1947) p. 6. 


mined by the attitudes and aspirations 
of the travelers—elbowing, weaving, 
lingering, loitering, daydreaming, ap- 
proving, resenting, tolerating—who are 
inevitably affected by the climate they 
live in. 

Almost everyone recognizes the 
need for extending and rebuilding 
sections laid out fifty years ago. But 
the cutting through of ideal new 
thoroughfares, long since blueprinted, 
is hard and slow in the face of eco- 
nomic factors, habit factors, and senti- 
ment. Broad new elementary high- 
ways in the more open spaces nearer 
the periphery of town present patterns 
which many travelers of the secondary 
section would like to see imitated, but 
which can be developed only by grad- 
ual means and through education of 
the community affected. Similarly the 
college section downtown, which 
has recently undergone considerable 
widening and reconstruction (but not 
enough for the suddenly increased col- 
lege population), offers attractive new 
designs which the secondary section 
cannot at present prov ide. Educational 
counterparts of intersection bottle- 
necks, narrow pavement congestions, 
new variable speed lanes, fixed tracks, 
alternate routes, stubborn landmarks, 
blueprints for reconstructions and new 
express highways—all play their part 
in determining the dynamics in this 
“area” of the teaching of English and 
foreign languages. 


BLUEPRINTS AND PATTERNS 


In her article on “Gathering Forces 
in High School English,” Ida A. 
Jewett provides a swift panorama of 
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the blueprints of the past twelve years 
which have been put forward for 
remodeling the high school section, or 
which are soon to be used—An Ex- 
perience Curriculum, Conducting Ex- 
periences in English, A Correlated 
Curriculum, Basic Aims, the war bul- 
letins, The N.C.T.E. Pamphlets on 
Communication, An Emerging Cur- 
riculum, and the current studies of the 
N.C.T.E. Curriculum Commission. 
Such blueprints have had recogniz- 
able influence at many points. They 
have helped to give the high school 
zone an authentic business section and 
community identity of its own, rather 
than maintain it largely as a tributary 
sub-zone of the college section. They 
have advertised the vital experiences 
to be had here, rather than prepara- 
tion for experiences to be had else- 
where. They have stressed community 
cooperation, and the communication 
factors which can be improved even 
while larger designs are being worked 
out—designs which look toward im- 
proved “areas of living,” “common 
learnings,” comprehensive “human 
relations,” and “growth and develop- 
ment” programs, whenever these can 
be given practical form. In all these 
respects, of course, the secondary 
school section resembles the flow of 
elementary school traffic, suggesting 
the elementary school section most in 
the junior high school and least in the 
senior high school. No one will deny, 
however, that much of the force of 
these blueprints, like those in Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, is still 
largely potential because of the bottle- 
necks in communication which prevail 





in our American high schools. Yet the 
11,000 members of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, with these 
designs in hand, constitute a formid- 
able force for future development. 

In “New Patterns in College Eng- 
lish,” Lennox Grey compares the 
dynamics of high school and college 
English, with particular attention to 
the effect of certain obstacles in the 
high schools which have not charac- 
terized our colleges—the absence of 
which has given the colleges advan- 
tages in some of those very correlations 
and integrations so long advocated by 
secondary school educators. This does 
not mean, of course, that the current 
“broad field” programs in college hu- 
manities, social sciences, and natural 
sciences, or the new comprehensive 
Communication Skills course are more 
than a first stage of coordination. But 
they are at least a first stage, making 
other stages possible. Nor does it mean 
that the colleges are without critical 
bottlenecks of other kinds—notably 
the lack of clearly marked traffic lanes 
for junior college traffic (whether ter- 
minal or transfer)—which affect the 
English and communication skills pro- 
grams. The growing force of the junior 
college development (approximating 
the Community Institute pictured in 
Education for All American Youth) 
may bring more change than any other 
one external factor, not only in col- 
leges but in the high schools. 


LANGUAGE 


Aileen T. Kitchin’s “On the Teach- 
ing of the English Language” describes 
reconstructions which linguists have 
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been carrying on for some time, but 
which are only now gaining significant 
recognition as a result of the Armed 
Forces foreign language programs and 
applications in the teaching of English 
as a second language. It will not be easy 
to modernize the old familiar grammar 
intersections, of course, with their 
multitude of signposts from Latin, 
French, and English which long ago 
were put up with the idea that they 
would be helpful. For while they are 
of little but general landmark use for 
those who make their turns from habit, 
and they tend to bewilder those who 
need direction (who must then turn 
to a traffic officer to unscramble them), 
they nevertheless have a familiar char- 
acter which many people are loath to 
give up or change. Sooner or later, of 
course, the whole intersection must be 
remodeled into something other than 
an eighteenth century crossroads, sub- 
stituting a few clear, intelligible signs 
which can be read with a minimum 
of misunderstanding, and which are 
of a pattern to enable the initiated 
traveler to follow route marks easily 
and confidently on his own. 

Daniel P. Girard’s article, “The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages Since 
World War II,” considers the effect 
of global concerns and wartime pres- 
sures on foreign language teaching in 
high schools and colleges. Traffic in 
the busy but not overcrowded Foreign 
Language Quarter has been accelerated 
by new speed lanes rather than changed 
fundamentally in breadth and struc- 
ture. But the prospective remodeling 
of the language intersection, discussed 
in connection with English, will 


broaden the approaches to the various 
foreign languages as well. 

In “Hemisphere Reciprocity,” two 
round-table discussions have been 
channeled into an article by Virginia 
French and Philip Shuman. In one of 
these, five teachers from Latin America 
consider the study of English as a 
second language; in the other, five 
teachers of Spanish appraise the effects 
on the teaching of Spanish of our war- 
time drive for hemisphere solidarity. 
Here is a consideration of reciprocal 
traffic flow through one part of the 
language intersection, intent on the 
question: “How permanent or tem- 
porary is this two-way flow?” 


MACHINES AND PEOPLE 


In “The Impact of Audio-Visual 
‘Aids,’”” C. L. Forsdale appraises the 
effects of new signboards, animated 
screens, and loudspeakers on the traffic. 
These arresting communication instru- 
ments can be either helpful guides or 
disconcerting distractions, speeding 
traffic or delayi ing it. /gnored is one 
thing they cannot be. Teachers of 
English and foreign languages are be- 
ginning to see that these instruments 
are much more than “audio-visual 
aids”; that instead they signal a revolu- 
tion in communication. 

“Workshop Dynamics,” by Mary 
H. Davis, concludes these present stud- 
ies of structure, flow, intersections, 
signposts, sentiments, and the like, with 
the most important factor of all—peo- 
ple. The ultimate concern in all the 
preceding articles, of course, has been 
people—students and teachers who are 
compelled and channeled by the forces 
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and structures around them, and by 
the drives within them. This article 
is the story of nine selected English 
teachers who worked together for six 
weeks to find ways of serving their 
students with increased effectiveness. 
The things they were able to do and 
those they were not able to do will 
have highly representative value for 
anyone who wants to know how Eng- 
lish teachers work. 


OTHER SPECIFICS 


In these seven articles, of course, 
some long familiar factors have been 
developed chiefly by inference. No 
detailed separate consideration has been 
given to literature, for instance. Con- 
cern with literary experience appears, 
however, in connection with such mat- 
ters as curriculum blueprints, coordi- 
nation of literature with other arts, 
traditional relationships of language 
studies and literary criticism, and litera- 
ture as an important instrument of 
communication to be dealt with 
Communication Skills and Communica- 
tion Arts courses. 

The relative importance of the place 
occupied in the community by the 
news, magazine, and “pocket book” 
stands, by bookstores, by rental libra- 
ries and public libraries, by movie 
theaters, by radio and phonograph 
record shops must all be part of any 
thoroughgoing survey. These are mat- 
ters too often taken for eranted. The 
English group of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council proposes to 
study some of them, and may throw 
new light on their dynamics. 

Again, little has been said directly 


about interest in semantics. This is not 
forgotten, but is a part of the larger 
concern with language and communi- 
cation. So also are studies of reading 
and readability, speaking and listening 
techniques, and symbolic processes 
generally. 


GENERAL RESTRAINTS 


Probably the greatest factor still 
implicit in all this is the curiously 
touching faith of school boards, admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and even 
students that teachers of English and 
foreign languages can be trusted to 
move in the right direction without 
any more encouragement than they 
commonly get. As the college article 
points out, most high school English 
and foreign language teachers are ex- 
pected to carry on their work without 
benefit of departmental or committee 
organization, in a spirit of sturdy in- 
dividualism, on the basis of patterns 
laid out nearly fifty years ago. Such 
trust is doubtless a tribute to the indi- 
vidual quality of teachers—a tribute 
that has a different basis with different 
groups. 

With the administrators, it is prob- 
ably a tribute to the fact that teach- 
ers of English and foreign languages 
cause a minimum of trouble, and re- 
quire a minimum of direction. With 
the students, it is probably a tribute 
to the fact that they get to know Eng- 
lish teachers most intimately, since 
English classes touch personal interests 
more often than other classes, and 
students have English every year. In a 
recent nation-wide opinion poll, at any 
rate, high school students voted Eng- 
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lish their most valuable subject, albeit 
students are generally very frank about 
its deficiencies. 

With the parents the faith is prob- 
ably mixed with a desire for continuity 
between generations. Even though the 
high school English and modern lan- 
guage curriculum is not much more 
than fifty years old, it seems a constant, 
like an old reliable street car running 
along on fixed rails, sometimes slowed 
but otherwise not greatly affected by 
new traffic swirling around it. It is 
characteristic of American city life, of 
course, that the exciting innovations of 
1900 (when the first venturesome sur- 
veys for tracks were made, when fran- 
chises were fought through, and when 
the shiny new red cars of the “rapid 
transit” line rocked along between 
muddy carriage tracks and countless 
empty lots) should seem ancient and 
eternal in 1947. 

A certain affection even on the part 
of revolutionary curriculum experi- 
menters seems to be discernible—or at 


least a reluctance to encourage change 
in English and foreign languages. Per- 
haps it is the affection of the protago- 
nist in the beloved Krazy Kat cartoons, 
where drastic change would remove a 
foil against which to measure conven- 
tion and revolt. “Are there really some 
current dynamics in the teaching of 
English?” jokes a respected frontier- 
thinking friend, hearing of the theme 
of this issue of THe Recorp. “Don’t 
tell us you’re going back on the Great 
Tradition.” And he seems to say that 
he hopes not. If you are an English 
teacher, what do you do? You can’t 
be ungracious to his amiable little joke, 
now part of our educational folklore, 
and lecture him. So you give the same 
wry smile you give a businessman when 
he introduces you to some of his busi- 
ness friends. . . “I want you to meet 
Mr. So-and-So. But watch your gram- 
mar. He’s an English teacher.” 

But you look for a time—like this— 
when a survey of newer dynamics may 
be in order. 
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Gathering Forces in the High School 


English Curriculum 


IDA A. JEWETT 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 


A DOCUMENTARY survey of the last twelve 
years’ developments in high school English 
—from An Experience Curriculum (1935) 
to the current comprehensive study by the 
Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of E “nglish. — 








N 1935, the National Council of 

Teachers of English issued a “pat- 
tern” or “type” course of study in 
English entitled An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English. In it was for- 
mulated the belief of leaders in the field 
that only by education in the normal, 
present experiences of life (rather than 
by preparation for ideal conditions and 
remote contingencies) can children be 
helped to understand and use advan- 
tageously their experiences past, pres- 
ent, and future. This document an- 
alyzes talking, listening, reading, and 
writing into “strands of experience,” 
each composed of a number of specific 
successive experiences running through 
the vears. For example, the speech 
strand consists of conversing, tele- 
phoning, discussing and _ planning, 
telling stories, dramatizing, reporting, 
speaking to groups. The techniques 
necessary for success in conducting 


1W. Wilbur Hatfield and others, An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. 
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these activities are not to be “taught” 
separately nor yet neglected but are 
to be made to function in carrying on 
activities of interest and value to learn- 
ers. Grammar is eliminated as a sepa- 
rate phase of the curriculum but is 
integrated with expressional activities. 

This “pattern” curriculum shows 
clearly the trend away from the sub- 
ject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned type 
of program with its emphasis upon 
preparation for college. Equally ap- 
parent is the influence of the “child- 
centered” philosophy, with its in- 
sistence upon consideration of the 
needs, interests, activities, and poten- 
tialities of learners. The “social- 
adjustment” philosophy is seen in that 
the activities in English are related 
closely to life activities (conversing, 
telephoning, discussing, letter writing, 
and the like). 

In 1936, another statement? of the 
“experience” philosophy advocated by 
the National Council was prepared by 
a group of its leaders in order to give 
especial attention to the problems of 
supervision. The thesis of this vol- 


* Marquis E. Shattuck (Chm.), “The De- 
velopment of A Modern Program in English,” 
Ninth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors of 
Instruction, N.E.A., 1936. 
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ume, like that of the Experience 
Curriculum, is that 


English is not a subject of instruction but 
an aspect or element of experience, some- 
times dominant and sometimes subordi- 
nate, but never disconnected from the 
pupil’s acting and thinking and feeling. 
English is not a body of subject matter 
to be learned but a series of inescapable 
or desirable experiences, in which the 
school offers such guidance as is necessary 
to insure success in them.* 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


English teachers in large numbers 
have attempted to carry on their work 
in the spirit of the philosophy set forth 
in An Experience Curriculum, but in 
many cases they have merely sub- 
stituted for the old formal lessons in 
description or paragraph development 
new units of conversation or letter 
writing taught with equal lack of func- 
tional relation to real experiences and 
needs. As a means of helping these 
teachers, a committee of the Council 
collected into a volume descriptions of 
teaching which exemplified the phi- 
losophy of the pattern curriculum.‘ 
Still another collection of accounts of 
the teaching of English grew out of 
the Stanford Arts Investigation, in 
which twenty-five reports by teachers 
of English, foreign languages, and so- 
cial studies recounted attempts to make 
English functional in the personal lives 
of students and “to develop penetrat- 
ing cultural integration in the present 
and future by effective communication 
of socially significant content.”® 

8 Hatfield and others, op. cit., p. 29. 

* Angela M. Broening, Conducting Experi- 


ences in English. D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 
5 Holland D. Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, 


English teachers have given thought 
to the implementation of their philos- 
ophy through correlation, integration, 
or fusion of subject fields, and in 1936 
the Council issued a report on the sub- 
ject.© This monograph analyzed the 
possibilities of correlation and de- 
scribed units of work in which teach- 
ers had worked together to unite 
the resources of two or more fields. 
Detailed accounts of correlation of 
English with other subjects have ap- 
peared* from time to time, but the 
movement for merging subject fields in 
high school, whether under the name 
of integration or of core curricula has 
not been widely adopted; and “it is a 
conservative statement to say that in 
go per cent of America’s 16,000 high 
schools the subject curriculum is still 
firmly entrenched, fortified on either 
side by complacency and sentimental 
faith.”* In the majority of American 
schools, English teachers agree with 
the “thirty schools,” which ‘after sev- 
eral years of experimentation decided 
that “putting subjects together” is not 
a satisfactory procedure, that the scope 
and sequence of the fused course is 
usually determined by the systematic 





and Grayson N. Kefauver, English for Social 
Living, p. 18. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1943. 

®Ruth Mary Weeks, A Correlated Curric- 
ulum. D. Appleton-Century, 1936. 

7B. J. R. Stolper and H. C. Fenn, Integration 
At Work: Six Greek Cities. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1939. 

Frances G. Sweeney, Emily Fanning Barry, 
and Alice E. Schoelkopf, Western Youth Meets 
Eastern Culture, Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1932. 

8 Harold Spears, Secondary Education in 
American Life, p. 103. American Book Com- 


pany, 1941. 
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organization of one of the fields, and 
hence the subject matter of the other 
is irrelevant or is in direct conflict with 
the purposes of the core course.® It is 
equally true, however, that many 
teachers of English believe that the 
divisions which keep teachers and 
pupils from realizing the essential 
unity of all knowledge can and should 
be eliminated. Until, however, a deeper 
and sounder basis for integration has 
been found and teachers themselves 
have been educated by means of such 
teaching, the practice of fusing English 
with other subjects will be sporadic. 


IMPACT OF WAR 


The figures on American illiteracy 
revealed by CCC and army records’ 
shocked all thinking Americans. The 
fierce ideological conflicts which be- 
gan to rage during the decade before 
Pearl Harbor and are even yet making 
difficult, if not doubtful, the winning 
of a just and enduring peace, gave 
dramatic emphasis to long-held beliefs 
that ideas are weapons and words are 
bullets. Hitler’s perverted use of lan- 
guage awoke the public to some aware- 
ness of the power of language. People 
began to realize also that the vast in- 
crease in the number of listeners made 
possible by voice amplifiers, radio, and 
cinema has multiplied the power of 


9H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. 
Zechiel, “Exploring The Curriculum,” Vol. 2 
of Adventure in American Education, p. 35. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1942. 

10Ruth Kotinsky (Elementary Education of 
Adults) declares that the number of persons in 
the United States who cannot read and write 
well enough to meet the requirements of an 
ordinarily literate environment is approximately 
four times as great as reported by the census. 


words for good or evil. Even between 
people who speak the same tongue 
and have no wish to deceive, words are 
used with such variations of meaning 
(democracy, free enterprise, freedom 
of speech, liberal, reactionary, soldier, 
father) as to cause unlimited con- 
troversy. When words are deliberately 
misused with intent to deceive, the re- 
sults can be disastrous.™ 

By countless such teachings educa- 
tors have been forced to conclude that 
the right use of language is as crucial 
to national and individual life as is con- 
trol of atomic energy; that words, like 
atomic power, may be cruelly destruc- 
tive or fruitfully energizing, and that 
“a mastery of the various arts of using 
one’s own language is the most uni- 
versal of all educational objectives.” * 
By the ruthless logic of events teach- 
ers have been made increasingly aware 
of the importance of language as the 
basic instrument of all thought and 
communication and of the urgency of 
the need to convey this awareness to 
the youth in our schools. They are 
beginning to realize the implications 
for them of Mumford’s words: 


. man’s greatest triumph in producing 
order out of chaos, greater than law, 
greater than science, was language. To 
keep the channels of human communica- 
tion clean is a duty as primal—and holy 





primitive man. He who debases the 
word, as the fascists have so unsparingly 


11See Russell Porter, “Semantics a Red 
Weapon,” New York Times, November 2, 1947, 
Section 3, p. 1, discussing the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

12N.E.A., The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, p. 53. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1938. 
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done, breeds darkness and confusion and 
all manner of foulness.'* 


Teachers of English are coming to 
feel that they must use pupils’ experi- 
ences with language in such way as to 
give due attention to the emotional, 
psychological, and social factors in- 
volved. 


PAMPHLETS ON TEACHING 
OF COMMUNICATION IN 
TIME OF WAR 


The advent of war brought out a 
number of documents published by 
government agencies with the co- 
operation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Among these 
were The Communication Arts and 
The High School Victory Corps; 
“Pre-Induction Needs in Language 
Communication and Reading,” Edu- 
cation for Victory, the War Depart- 
ment’s investigation into the basic 
language needs of soldiers; and the 
Treasury Department’s The Teacher 
of English and the War Savings Pro- 
gram. All of these suggested ways of 
using the teaching of English as a 
communication art to promote the war 
effort. The Council also issued a series 
of pamphlets setting forth its analyses 
and recommendations for the teaching 
of English as a communication art." 
All of them stress the need of ac- 
curacy and effectiveness in the skills 
of listening, speaking, reading, and 


18Lewis Mumford, Faith for Living, p. 201. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940. 

14 Lennox Grey and Consultants, What Com- 
munication Means Today; Helen G. Hanlon, 
Miriam B. Booth, and Committee, Junior High 
School English; Alice Sterner and others, Skill 
in Listening. 


writing as basic to the arts of survival 
in war and in peace. All emphasize 
the importance of the ability to use 
language in meeting personal and 
group needs. 


N.C.T.E. STATEMENT OF 
BASIC AIMS OF ENGLISH 
INSTRUCTION 
Early in 1942, hundreds of members 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English united in an expression of 
their views concerning the nature and 
purposes of their work as teachers of 
English. This authoritative statement, 
entitled “Basic Aims for English In- 
struction in American Schools,” © is an 
articulation of firmly held convictions 
of this representative body of teachers 
of English (with more than ten thou- 
sand members and nearly one hundred 
affliated organizations) regarding the 
fundamental role that the study of the 
language arts and literature should 
have in a republic of freedom-loving 
citizens, and as such is given extended 
summary here. An effort has been made 
to give the substance of the report 
accurately, using, whenever possible, 

the exact words of the statement. 
The committee declares that “Lan- 
guage is a basic instrument in the 
maintenance of the democratic way of 
life”; and that intelligent living in a 
democracy requires ability to read in- 
telligently; the habit of keeping in- 
formed through periodicals and books, 
by public discussion, by radio, and by 
motion picture; power to think clearly 


15 The English Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
pp. 40-55, January, 1942; also published as Pam- 
phlet No. 3, The National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago. 
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even on emotion-befogged topics; and 
ease in using the language techniques 
of discussing, formulating principles, 
and reaching conclusions. 

The pronouncement continues by 
maintaining that “Language study in 
the schools must be based on the lan- 
guage needs of living,” and that “The 
vital program in language uses every 
kind of experience significant in the 
life of the individual.” These principles 
demand that conversing, discussing, 
letter writing, preparing reports, mak- 
ing talks, and similar activities be 
given special emphasis in the school 
program. 

The enrichment of personal living 
and the deepening of understanding of 
social relationships should receive pri- 
mary emphasis. 


Through the program in expression the 
pupil may clarify his own thinking, inte- 
grate his personal experiences, stimulate 
his imagination, and find an outlet for 
his thoughts and feelings. Through litera- 
ture chosen with his peculiar needs and 
capacities in mind, he may gain an insight 
into human motives essential to more 
intelligent understanding of himself and 
more sympathetic appreciation of others. 


The reading materials used should be 
of the highest literary standards com- 
mensurate with the reader’s under- 
standing and the growth of his in- 
terests in reading. Guidance in choice 
of materials and the establishment of 
more discrimination in magazine and 
book selection and in choice of radio 
programs and of motion pictures are 
major responsibilities of instruction in 


English. 


English uses literature of both past and 
present to illumine the contemporary 
scene .. . The literary heritage has vital 
significance for the pupil capable of re- 
sponding to it intellectually and emo- 
tionally, as a means of interpreting ex- 
perience and as an instrument of growth 
—not, however, as a storehouse of ex- 
periences unrelated to the problems with 
which the world grapples today. Insight 
into the present is the ultimate goal— 
insight in terms of a growing concept of 
the good life, by means of which the 
direction of the future may be deter- 
mined. 

Among the nations represented in the 
program in literature, America should 
receive major emphasis. Through the 
deeply personal records of men and 
women portrayed in American biog- 
raphy, fiction, drama, and poetry, and 
the ‘spirit caught from our songs and 
orations, young people may grasp some- 
thing of the ideals which prompted the 
founding of this nation, the spirit of its 
leaders, and the meaning of the heritage 
which is theirs. In addition to the litera- 
ture of our own country there should be 
literature of other peoples which helps 
us to understand the influences that bind 
us to the rest of the world and gives 
insight into the ways of life of other 
peoples. 

The goals of instruction in English 
are, in the main, the same for all young 
people, but the heights to be attained 
in achieving any one of them and the 
materials used for the purpose will vary 
with individual need. 


Creative writing, reading for pleasure 
and relief from personal problems— 
satisfaction of all kinds of interests, 
abilities, and needs may be found in 
the program. 

“English pervades the life and work 
of the school.” Ability in expression 
contributes to and depends for motiva- 
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tion and practice upon every experi- 
ence of the school day. Teachers of 
every subject can and should help 
pupils increase their skill in getting 
thought from the printed page, im- 
prove their power to understand cause- 
and-effect relationships, to clarify their 
ideas through reading and listening, 
and to state their ideas adequately and 
accurately, practicing the conventions 
of acceptable speech and writing. 
“English enriches personality by 
providing experiences of intrinsic 
worth for the individual.” The pro- 
gram in English offers wholesome 
enjoyment and recreation, taps in- 
numerable sources of interest, and en- 
courages young people to explore their 
powers and to give expression to their 
personalities through concrete and 
imaginative presentation of human 
experience; literature assists young peo- 
ple in crystallizing ideals of personal 
conduct, in attaining an adequate per- 
sonal philosophy of life, and in pro- 
viding an effective stimulus to action. 
This point of view rejects the notion 
of English as merely a tool. English is 
a tool, a valuable instrument of thought 
and expression, but, in addition, it 
offers rich resources of the spirit. 
“Teachers with specialized training 
are needed for effective instruction in 
the language arts.”” They must under- 
stand the relationship of the teaching 
of English to the major social objec- 
tives of today’s world, and should 
themselves be the product of teaching 
which puts social awareness and the 
attainment of social insights above 
mere knowledge of literary history 
and literary techniques. They must 


know and like young people and 
books, and be able to bring the two 
together; they must be qualified to 
direct young people in the language 
activities important for practical needs 
and for personal growth; “they must 
be able to lift language and literature 
out of the more inflexible categories 
of the scholar and relate them directly 
to those activities in which they have 
significance for young people.” 


CHANGES IN CONCEPTS OF 
PURPOSE OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


Yet another influence of the war is 
to be seen in the pronouncements of 
national organizations of educators 
outside the field of English. For some 
years now, beginning even before the 
war forced a re-examination of the 
purposes of education, many groups 
have been issuing considered state- 
ments of their beliefs regarding the 
nature and purposes of education in 
our republic.’* These reports all de- 
clare that the purpose of American 
education should be to meet the needs 
of young people living democratically 
and to preserve and extend the way 


16 Alexander J. Stoddard (Chm.), The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. 
N.E.A., Educational Policies Commission, 1938. 

American Youth Commission, What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach. American Council on 
Education, 1940. 

Alexander J. Stoddard (Chm.), Education for 
All American Youth. N.E.A., Educational 
Policies Commission, 1944. 

John J. DeBoer (Editor), The Subject Fields 
in General Education, A Report to the Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning. D. Appleton-Century, 1941. 

Wilford M. Aikin (Editor), Adventure in 
American Education, The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study. 5 volumes, Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
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of life in which Americans believe. In 


the words of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association Commission on the 


Relation of Schools and Colleges. 


The purpose of general education is to 
provide rich and significant experiences 
in the major aspects of living, so directed 
as to promote the fullest possible realiza- 
tion of personal potentialities, and the 
most effective participation in a demo- 
cratic society." 


The acceptance by leaders in Eng- 
lish of these views regarding the major 
purpose of education in a democracy 
is suggested by the following state- 
ment from a former president of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, writing in a publication prepared 
by direction of the executive commit- 
tee of the Council: 


It is not enough for young people to 
know how to listen, to speak, to write, 
and to read. Their experiences in com- 
munication should have direction. In 
recent years the values to which we in 
our free society are committed narrowly 
escaped extinction at the hands of fascist 
enemies, whose ideology is not without 
powerful instruments available to our 
society in the defense of its own pur- 
poses and ideals. Communication in the 
high school should be directed toward 
the achievement of those attitudes, be- 
liefs, and purposes which will strengthen 
youth’s devotion to the ideals of personal 
freedom, economic security, and equal 
rights for all regardless of race, religion, 
or cultural background. The broadening 
of the allegiances and sympathies of 
youth to include the peoples of all na- 
tions has become a fundamental necessity 


17 Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, Mathematics in General Education 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940), p. 43. 


in a day when international cooperation 
and good will is the only alternative to 
future destructive wars which can de- 
stroy all we know of civilization. . . .* 


EMERGING CURRICULUM IN 
ENGLISH IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


In 1946, an important and carefully 
considered statement of the nature, 
purposes, materials, and procedures of 
English as a subject field was prepared 
by a group of spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and issued as a bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. This publication, appropriately 
named The Emerging Curriculum in 
English in the Secondary School, gives 
thoughtful consideration to varied 
phases of the teaching of English and 
shows the effect of the war-impelled 
re-evaluation of the purposes and meth- 
ods advocated for the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Indicative of the trends of think- 
ing among leaders in the teaching of 
English are such titles as: “English 
Instruction in Education for Democ- 
racy,” “Control of Language: A Major 
Problem of Education,” “Reading, a 
Social Function,” and “English as a 
Help in Developing Mature Per- 
sonalities.” 

The criteria for determining the 
effectiveness of a secondary school 
program in the language arts also 
reveal the philosophy underlying the 
teaching of English advocated by the 


18 John J. DeBoer, “Standards for Appraising 
the Language Arts Program of the Secondary 
School,” The Emerging Curriculum in English 
in the Secondary School, p. 44. Bulletin of 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, February, 1946. 
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makers of the “emerging curriculum 


in English.” They are as follows: 


1. Is the school providing a balanced 
program of appropriate, diversified ex- 
periences in all types of language com- 
munication? 

2. Is the school systematically develop- 
ing in youth the ‘abilities required for 
democratic group thinking and decision? 

3- Is the school encouraging youth 
through reading and various kinds of 
creative expression to clarify their own 
thinking about and attitudes toward per- 
sonal problems, goals, ideals, ambitions? 

4. Is the school giving systematic 
guidance in the development of young 
people’s ability to express ideas, in speak- 
ing and in writing, with precision, clar- 
ity, and vigor? 

5. Is the school helping youth to deal 
intelligently with the multiple and shift- 
ing meanings of words, and to distin- 
guish clearly between the symbol and the 
reality it represents? 

6. Is the school developing in young 
people the ability to listen effectively? 

7. Is the school aiding young people 
in the cultivation and maintenance of 
language habits acceptable among literate 
English-speaking people? 

8. Is the school giving adequate aid to 
young people in the cultivation of clear, 
pleasant, and correct speech? 

g. Is the school assisting young people 
in attaining their full individual develop- 
ment in reading power? 

10. Is the school expanding the young 
people’s range and depth of appreciation 
of worthy literature suited to many 
moods, interests, situations, and individ- 
ual preferences? 

11. Is the school broadening and re- 
fining young people’s tastes in radio 
programs and photoplays? 

12. Is the school effectively utilizing 
language and literature experiences in 
a devotion to the democratic 
way of life? 

19 DeBoer, op. cit., pp. 40-45. 


N.C.T.E. AT WORK ON THE 
CURRICULUM 


Impelled as never before by a sense 
of the urgency of the need of a literate 
citizenry in a democracy, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
has begun a nation-wide study of the 
curriculum in the language arts from 
kindergarten through college. This cur- 
riculum will attempt an integration of 
subject matter, the social situation, and 
the psychology of the learner. Em- 
phasis will be placed on English as com- 
munication; stress will be laid on the 
two-way nature of the process of deal- 
ing with words; and an attempt will be 
made to find the kinds of experiences 
which will ensure adequacy in meet- 
ing individual and group needs in the 
use of language. 

The Curriculum Commission of the 
Council has distributed among its 
members a 36-page mimeographed 
statement of its platform, which is 
briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs by the Director of the 
Commission: 


The platform recognizes, first, that the 
program of the school takes its rise from 
the social philosophy and needs of the 
times—that it must fit the individual to 
play his part in the life of the world 
about him and, at the same time, help 
him to live richly, to achieve personal 
satisfactions in harmony with his own 
potentialities and desires, and to develop 
assurance and authority in his own right. 
It urges, also, that we offset the mechan- 
istic tendencies of our day by giving 
large emphasis to spiritual values, to the 
development of an adequate philosophy 
of life, to the arousing of intellectual 
curiosity, to the stimulation of critical 
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thinking, and to the improvement of 
social sensitivity in human relationships. 

It calls attention to the importance in 
modern life of mass modes of communi- 
cation, such as the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the public forum, the periodical and 
newspaper, and to the need of developing 
among young people the power to use 
these mediums intelligently and _ the 
capacity for critical examination of what 
they present. 

Our platform recognizes the indis- 
pensability of mastery of lan uage as the 
basic instrument of all thought and com- 
munication, urging that we foster a pro- 
gram which will extend the opportunity 
of young people to grapple with the 
actual expression of ideas under expert 
guidance for valid social purposes and 
to learn in the approach to increasingly 
complex and challenging problems those 
skills of reading essential to intelligent 
living today.*° 


The Curriculum Commission de- 
bated for some time the nature of the 
organization of its work; whether 
committees should be appointed ac- 
cording to the larger outcomes of 
education, such as preparation for life 
in a democracy, understanding of hu- 
man relationships, promotion of i 
dividual emotional stability, and in 
aration for vocations; or according to 
aspects of the language arts, such as 
reading and literature, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. The latter organ- 
ization was finally agreed upon, with 
the understanding that primary em- 
phasis within each area should be given 
to the larger personal and social goals 
of education to which instruction in 
English should contribute. A special 


2°Dora V. Smith, “The _ Progress of the 
N.C.T.E. Curriculum Study,” English Journal, 
Volume XXXVI, No. 2, February, 1947, pp. 
66-73. 


committee has been assigned to work 
intensively on each aspect and phase 
of English: grammar and usage, litera- 
ture and reading, writing, talking and 
listening. Problems of organization are 
being studied: (1) continuity within 
the program; (2) care for individual 
differences; and (3) integration of the 
language arts with all the situations in 
which pupils use language in home, 
school, and community. 

It can be seen that the new cur- 
riculum will mark an advance over 
the Experience Curriculum com- 
parable to that which the 1935 pat- 
tern showed over the 1890-1930 cur- 
ricula. The Experience Curriculum 
emphasized the practical uses of Eng- 
lish instead of the belletristic purposes 
of earlier programs; and the new study 
will stress the emotional, psychologi- 
cal, and social factors involved in 
mastery of language. The movement 
has been from aesthetic to practical to 
moral-spiritual uses of language. 

A heartening example of what can 
be done when an entire school system 
works toward the goal of democratic 
living is seen in the work of the Balti- 
more schools. There, it is asserted, “All 
curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties in the Baltimore program have 
been focused on the development of 
civic competence.”*' Among the ac- 
tivities listed for the fields of English 
and the social studies were these: 
analyzing controversial issues; prac- 
ticing the democratic way of life, in- 
cluding the democratic process of 


21 Board of School Commissioners, “Balti- 
more’s Schools: The Superintendent Reports to 
the People.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
Volume XXV, No. 1, September, 1947, pp. 
37-42. 
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group discussion and decision; strength- 
ening the ideals of democracy through 
creative expression in art, music, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing, and through 
participation in welfare projects. 
World citizenship and intercultural co- 
operation were emphasized by study 
and action programs: correspondence, 
contributions to educational recon- 
struction, junior town meetings (two 
international radio programs allowed 
participation with students in Eng- 
land), participation in the New York 
Herald-Tribune Youth Forum, use of 
student newspapers and school as- 
semblies, an Atomic Energy Institute, 
and other activities. United Nations 
youth groups prepared radio pro- 
grams, sponsored city-wide meetings 
for adults and students, and brought 
thirty-one students from Latin Amer- 
ica and Canada into the Baltimore 
schools. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


In the statements described in the 
foregoing pages are many implications 
for the education of teachers. The 
“Basic Aims” statement asserts that 
language is an all-school job. 


English pervades the life and work of 
the school. Language power cannot be 
acquired in a vacuum. It develops in 
the process of daily living—it involves 
grappling with ideas and giving them 
adequate expression in the achievement 
of ends toward which they make a sig- 
nificant contribution. Skill in getting the 
thought from the printed page is an im- 
portant factor in every subject where 
reading is used in the acquisition of 
knowledge or as a stimulus to thinking. 


Adequacy and accuracy of statement, 
understanding of the relationships of 
cause and effect, determination of pre- 
cise meanings, and clarification of ideas 
through reading and expression are lan- 
guage powers basic not alone to the 
teaching of English but to intelligent 
progress in every aspect of the curric- 
ulum. It is therefore the responsibility of 
all teachers to see that young people, in 
the carrying-out of their daily programs, 
grow in language power through the 
development of careful habits of expres- 
sion and the practice of correct forms 
and conventions.” 


Teachers of English must be helped 
to realize that language is a complex 
activity which involves all the higher 
powers of the human mind and body; 
that it is not textbooks, sets of rules, 
or courses of study but is a way of 
behaving; that reliance upon “correct- 
ness” as a matter of fixed rules is as 
outmoded as Newtonian physics. They 
must be shown how to organize and 
teach the whole field of grammar or 
linguistics in such a way as to develop 
in young people a keen interest in 
making their communication effective. 
In order to do this they must be made 
acquainted with the meaning for edu- 
cation of recent scientific studies of 
language (Sapir, Bloomfield, Leonard, 
Fries, Pooley, and others). Teachers 
must be able to guide young people to 
constantly more effective adjustment 
through language—adjustment to other 
people and to their own needs as in- 
dividuals. They must constantly strive 
to develop in their students greater 
ability to think clearly and critically. 


22 English Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1942, pp. 51-52. 
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They must be quick to see oppor- 
tunities for providing practice in listen- 
ing to other people’s information, 
opinions, and ideas in order to clarify 
and modify the listeners’ own think- 
ing. The schools must develop in 
youth ability to talk and write with 
sincerity and with some clarity and 
effectiveness. Teachers of English 
need to know how to develop in youth 
the ability to read for information and 
for pleasure: to analyze the thinking 
and weigh the arguments presented, 
and to experience the emotions and 
vicarious living to be had from drama, 
fiction, and verse. 

The Curriculum Commission pro- 
poses to consider the relationship of 
the English curriculum to the ade- 
quate training of teachers with the 
conviction that— 


If teachers are to guide young people 
in the experiences outlined in this study, 
they must have the same kinds of ex- 
periences in their program of preparation. 

The best curriculum is useless if teach- 
ers are not trained to sense its purposes, 
to carry out its provisions, and to use the 
materials suggested in it. To follow a 
program based on the principles de- 
scribed in the platform of the Curriculum 
Commission, the teacher of the language 
arts will require (1) a broad general 
education adequate to intelligent living 
today; (2) specialized training in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, 
similar in range and in emphasis to the 
program he is expected to teach; and 
(3) adequate professional preparation to 
understand the purposes of growth in 
young people, and the methods and ma- 
terials best suited to their stage of de- 
velopment.”# 

23Dora V. Smith, “The Progress of the 


N.C.T.E. Curriculum Study.” English Journal, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, February, 1947, p. 69. 
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New Patterns in College English: 


Communication Arts in the Making 


LENNOX GREY 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 








FoLttowine World War I, high schools and 
colleges both set out to develop correlations 
and coordinations. Why has college Eng- 
lish moved ahead more rapidly, particularly 
since World War II? 








EGENDS of “college English con- 
gerne are so firmly fixed that 
it is hard to believe our college pro- 
grams may be more responsive to cur- 
rent educational dynamics than our 
secondary school programs. Yet there 
are signs suggesting just that. In fact, 
some of these signs suggest that they 
have been more responsive throughout 
the past fifteen years to many of the 
very things we professionals in Schools 
of Education have been intent on—to 
ideas of correlation, to infusion of 
potent new ideas, to the adaptation of 
the findings of significant investiga- 
tions. This does not mean that college 
teachers are abler or more alert. In my 
experience, they are not. It means 
rather that they travel under different 
conditions and have had lucky breaks. 


CORRELATIONS, COORDINA- 
TIONS, INTEGRATIONS 
Consider the drive for correlations, 


coordinations, integrations. Following 
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World War I, high school and college 
leaders alike set out energetically to 
synthesize the findings of more than 
half a century of specialized re- 
search and teaching, to break through 
the compartmentalization of subjects 
which had grown up on the basis of 
that once new and exciting research. 
High school and college leaders took 
different routes toward their goals and 
seem to have wound up at different 
destinations, in need of new roads to 
connect them. High school leaders 
saw the abolition of departments as 
the readiest solution to compartmental- 
ization, except in large city systems 
where departments were retained for 
administrative convenience.* Compre- 
hensive curriculum committees or 
grade-wide committees were some- 
times established to provide for inter- 
change of ideas, but more often no 
adequate substitute for the old depart- 
ment, as a means of interchange, was 
provided. As a result, English teachers 
were isolated not only from the teach- 
ers in other fields as they had been 
before, but from one another as well, 
except for casual exchanges at lunch or 
in the common room. In many schools 


*Based on correspondence with state and 
city departments of education in 1946. 
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it was /ése majesté for English teachers 
to suggest anything resembling de- 
partment meetings. Anyone seeing the 
English teachers busy with school 
plays, newspapers, yearbooks, clubs, 
and other activities involving the 
whole student population, would 
hardly be able to think of the Eng- 
lish teachers as isolated. But they were 
isolated from one another by their lack 
of organization and by their excess ac- 
tivity. There was one very important 
compensation. They were closer to 
their students than most teachers, as 
a recent Scholastic Magazine poll of 
student opinion on the value of various 
high school subjects suggests. 

Because administrators were com- 
monly trained in social foundations of 
education, and because the social sci- 
ences were the first of the broad fields 
to achieve status, high school teachers 
of history and civics found leadership 
and encouragement to work out co- 
ordinations in the name of the social 
studies, and to provide a core of sorts 
for the curriculum. But while English 
teachers were widely encouraged to 
correlate their work with social studies, 
neither they nor their social studies 
colleagues were prepared to work out 
more than an uneasy alliance, usually 
on an historical or topical basis—not 
the most rewarding approaches to lan- 
guage, literature, or communication 
skills for high school students. The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish prepared helpful suggestions in An 
Experience Curriculum, Conducting 
Experiences, and A Correlated Cur- 
riculum, but there was no good way 
to channel these materials to more than 


a tenth of the English teachers over 
the country. 

In colleges and universities, in con- 
trast, the strong impulse toward co- 
ordination following World War I 
sprang directly from circumstantial 
experience with War Aims courses, 
which had brought together experts 
from various departments. At Colum- 
bia University, for instance, the em- 
phasis fell heavily on the social sci- 
ences. At the University of Chicago 
the pioneer course in The Nature of 
the World and Man put greatest stress 
on natural sciences but included ma- 
terials from other fields. Thus two of 
the modern broad fields correlations 
were established. These examples of 
synthesis in social sciences and natural 
sciences merged with certain long gen- 
erating comparative studies in art, 
literature, language, and religion, and 
with the Great Books programs de- 
veloped by Erskine and others for sol- 
dier-universities abroad, to provide the 
impulse for the development of the 
first humanities courses. These new 
courses deal with the expression of hu- 
man values in the various arts, philos- 
ophy, religion, and the “history of the 
human spirit.” A further push to these 
dynamics came from the depression 
following the economic crash of 1929. 
The depression called for a re-examina- 
tion of individual human values, social 
values, and scientific values on a com- 
prehensive scale. College and university 
brain trusters were called to Wash- 
ington to help repair the social fabric; 
others felt called upon at home to re- 
pair the educational fabric. There was 
some hope even that coordinations 
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might offer economies; but, of course, 
this hope for saving of money was 
seldom realized. 

College departments were not abol- 
ished in the process. Instead they were 
one important means for achieving co- 
ordination. English staffs met more fre- 
quently than before to consider ways 
to serve studies in the humanities, so- 
cial sciences, and natural sciences. Some 
English instructors served through 
contributions made directly to human- 
ities courses. Orhers contributed more 
broadly through service to all fields 
in the Engl'ch skills courses. So, 
scores of colleges which developed 
these comprehensive coordinations be- 
tween 1931 and 1942, teachers of Eng- 
lish were semi-alerted for further 
striking changes prompted by the ex- 
periences of World War II. 


VARIED WARTIME PRESSURES 


High school and college teachers of 
English felt the effects of the Second 
World War in conspicuously different 
ways. 

High school English teachers in- 
creased their general service activities 
in scrap drives, stamp drives, and other 
Victory Corps activities. They did a 
good job with them. But these were 
simply more of the extracurricular 
work they had been doing. The cur- 
riculum and methods of instruction 
were not greatly affected, despite 
flurries of “air-age” instruction to point 
young men toward the air corps, or 
Latin-American studies for hemisphere 
solidarity, or transformations of Eng- 
lish literature into world literature for 
“global outlook,” and the like. In part 
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the lack of fundamental change or 
notable broadening was due to lack of 
time. But it was due also to the con- 
tinued isolation of high school Eng- 
lish teachers—often an increased isola- 
tion because administrative offices were 
so jammed with wartime publications 
of many kinds that even free gov- 
ernment publications could not get 
through the bottleneck to English 
teachers. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the War Department, and the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish sought collaboratively to meet a 
widespread demand of English teach- 
ers for vital new approaches. A “Pre- 
Induction Program in Language Com- 
munication and Reading” was pre- 
pared and published in Education for 
Victory, offering a fourfold approach 
to the communication skills of reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. A bul- 
letin on The Communication Arts was 
prepared by a committeee on the com- 
munication arts and published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. High school 
English teachers who receiv ed copies 
of these publications have testified to 
their value in broadening and invigor- 
ating the program. But the lack of clear 
broad channels kept them from reach- 
ing any large number of English teach- 
ers. Most high school teachers of E ng- 
lish never saw them. 

At the same time, similar though less 
extensive materials on the teaching of 
communication skills were prepared 
by some of the same consultants for 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy College Program. 
The effect was remarkably different. 
The bulletins went to all college Eng- 
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lish and Speech staffs offering instruc- 
tion in the new Army and Navy 
Communication Skills courses. English 
and speech instructors were by no 
means always happy with their col- 
laborations in Army and Navy pro- 
grams. But as a result of the wartime 
association of departments, enlarged 
cooperative postwar Communication 
Skills programs have sprung up 1 
many colleges, with the prospect that 
such programs will largely supplant 
the old freshman composition courses 
in the next ten years. So far, only a 
few high schools have developed any- 
thing comparable, although there are 
signs that they will do so as they come 
into contact with these and other 
newer ideas being developed by the 
current nation-wide curriculum study 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, which seeks coordination 
and articulation at all levels and across 
many fields. 


VARYING DISLOCATIONS 


Obviously the administrative pat- 
terns under which high school and 
college teachers w orked were not the 
only ‘factor accounting for differences, 
During the war, there were important 
differences in morale attending pre- 
induction and post-induction instruc- 
tion. The school population flow was 
away from the high schools, with ac- 
celeration toward military service, 
industry, and college. A special flow 
was directed toward college. 

Many other forces also were work- 
ing on the college staff. English teach- 
ers were assigned to the teaching of 
meteorology, mathematics, physics. In 


some respects, they were only sharing 
a kind of experience that many a high 
school English teacher had encountered 
in ordinary times, with assignments to 
social studies, civics, or science. But the 
plunge was far greater for the college 
teacher, not simply because it was un- 
precedented but because the effective- 
ness of this teaching might have fairly 
immediate life-or-death consequences. 
Furthermore, practically the whole 
staff taught courses at the freshman 
and sophomore levels, and was forced 
to consider whether the patterns of in- 
struction were the best that could be 
devised. This has tended, paradoxically 
it might seem, to speed a separation of 
English at the junior college and senior 
college levels, as instructors at both 
levels have recognized the differences 
between English for general education 
and English as a field of specialization. 
More will be said about this in connec- 
tion with junior college developments. 
In all fields, audio-visual instruction 
moved ahead in the colleges with a 
power that had long been dreamed of 
but seldom achieved in high schools. 
The postwar consequences of such 
exposures seem to have been to shake 
up old practices in the colleges to an 
extent that old practices in the high 
schools have not been shaken up. 


NEWER IDEAS 


Beyond these conditions of instruc- 
tion are certain dynamics of idea and 
certain wartime contacts with gov- 
ernment activities, harder to gauge but 
no less powerful. As in the depression 
brain trust days, many college admin- 
istrators and teachers were called to 
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Washington or other government cen- 
ters. Relatively fewer high school 
teachers had such experience. Wash- 
ington became a great communication 
laboratory. To overcome our lack of 
organization and our weakness in 
democratic communication under war 
conditions, as compared with the long- 
planned highly-organized Axis de- 
velopment of all instruments for com- 
munication, our government brought 
together experts on print, radio, film, 
public opinion, propaganda analysis, 
library service, the psychology of com- 
munication, and so forth, from the 
laboratories in a dozen universities 
where they had been inconspicuously 
at work studying various aspects of 
the revolution in communication of 
the past fifty years. In company with 
journalists, publishers, playwrights, 
poets, publicists, advertisers, and com- 
munication analysts, these college and 
university experts went into OWT and 
the information offices of scores of 
other government agencies. In a short 
span of three or four years they car- 
ried on programs of application and 
investigation in Communication proc- 
esses that could not have been matched 
by ten years of university research. 
Now they have taken their findings 
back to the colleges and universities, 
where these findings are being put to 
work in the newer communication 
studies of many kinds, including the 
new Communication Skills courses. 
The new syllabus for the Communi- 
cation Skills course at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa is typical of the im- 
pulse, and suggests the relation to 
previous coordinations as well: 


C. Brown Co., 


The logical material tor consideration 
in a course like this is communication it- 
self, any thing from highly individual 
problems of adjustment to the great mass 
media like the press, radio and motion 
pictures.... While developing your skill 
in communication, you will consider as- 
pects which fall in the natural sciences— 
the psy chology, physics, and physiology 
of communication; you will consider 
aspects which fall in the social sciences— 
the sociology, economics, and politics of 
communication; and you will be asked to 
consider aspects which fall in the hu- 
manities—the history, philosophy, art, 
and literature of communication.? 


This comprehensive aim recalls the 
time, early in the war, when the pro- 
gram in Communication and the Com- 
munication Arts was introduced at 
Teachers College. Colleagues asked, 
“Aren't you simply making com- 
munication synonymous with edu¢a- 
tion?” The answer was “Yes,” in the 
same sense that psychology is a part 
of every aspect of education, or that 
anthropology and sociology are. Com- 
munication is concerned with an aspect 
of human endeavor or a function of 
life which appears in every other 
endeavor, yet which has persistent 
recognizable traits that demand sys- 
tematic study. If scope and pervasive- 
ness were its only claim to considera- 
tion, the comprehensive study of 
communication could be only another 
short-lived, nebulous educational en- 
thusiasm. With some advocates it may 
be nothing more. But serious workers 
in the field know that there is a sig- 


nificant center or core to the study. 

1A College Program in the Communication 
Skills (College of Liberal Arts, The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. Dubuque: William 
1947), P- 7: 
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That is the phenomenon of symbolic 
behavior—man’s ability to make and 
comprehend symbols of many kinds, 
estural, verbal, pictorial. We have 
much still to learn about the processes 
by which men match symbols (or fail 
to match them) in the effort to estab- 
lish communication and achieve under- 
standing, and about the effect of vari- 
ous media on these processes. But we 
do know that the symbol is central in 
them all; that it can be systematically 
studied; and that there is already an 
important body of research to give 
substance and critical reference points. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CORES 


The instability of many attractive 
educational proposals for comprehen- 
sive “problem-solving” programs, “areas 
of living,” and the like, seems due to 
the fact that range and importance of 
the problems or areas are clear but that 
there is often no identifiable center. 
no crux, no key process, to which a 
manageable number of critical dis- 
ciplines can be applied by teachers and 
students. Modern students should gain 
experience with both kinds of study, 
of course, so that they can recognize 
whether a problem may be precisely 
studied at its heart, or in segments and 
samples, or in combinations of both. 

Housing, for instance—so often cited 
in recommendations for core programs 
—can give an admirable picture of the 
number of factors involved today in 
securing satisfying shelter for modern 
families and single workers. But such 
study becomes baffling and frustrating 
for most teachers and students if car- 
ried beyond the orientation phase—not 


only because most of them cannot do 
much about their housing, but because 
of the complexity of economic, politi- 
cal, social, and aesthetic factors in- 
volved. They learn chiefly that they 
had better rely on experts on all but 
the artistic side, and that even there 
they may need to do some studying 
of the arts in order to gain satisfaction. 
It is good to learn such things. But it 
would seem to be better, in the first 
development of core programs, to deal 
with matters which can be immediately 
applied. Matters of communication and 
the communication arts, which are also 
recommended for modern core pro- 
grams, are of this immediately appli- 
cable kind, whether they deal with the 
communication skills and attitudes of 
the individual, or with the conditions 
of the mass media of which he is a 
daily consumer. Hence, the new col- 
lege communication skills programs 
may provide materials which will go 
farther toward realizing the aims of 
core programs than many of the proj- 
ects developed specifically for such 
purpose. As the lowa syllabus shows, 
communication skills programs point 
to a functionalizing of various humani- 
ties, social sciences, and natural sciences 
materials, made feasible because these 
broad fields have already provided cen- 
tral, manageable, critical considera- 
tions applicable to the various sub- 
fields constituting each larger field. 


PROSPECTIVE SHIFTS 


Up to this point we have been 
mainly considering present structures 
and flows. There are also predicted de- 
velopments which lend their dynamics 
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of expectation, or at least of uneasi- 
ness—like the excitement and uneasi- 
ness caused by rumors that city plan- 
ning commissions intend to cut new 
highways through old neighborhoods. 
Among such predicted developments 
are atomic education (with urgent 
need of improved communication), 
prospects of English as a world lan- 
guage, and therapeutic semantics. All 
three are important, but it is not clear 
what their structures will be. Two 
proposals in Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, on the other hand, suggest 
both flow and structure, and may be 
more imminent than any of these 
others. One is the “Common Learn- 
ings” proposal, which is likely to affect 
the high school program more than 
older ideas of “correlation” because it 
suggests a substantial content as well as 
an integrating process. Its force is al- 
ready apparent in some of the prelim- 
inary materials of the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The other is the 
proposal for a vast expansion of two- 
year community institutes at the junior 
college level. This may be the most 
imminent of all. The extent of the 
prospective flow is fairly well agreed 
upon by various experts—a 600 per 
cent expansion of junior colleges in ten 
years or thereabouts, so that in 1960, 
according to some estimates, our four- 
year colleges would have 2 million en- 
rolled in their first two years (100 per 
cent over 1940 enrollments) and our 
junior colleges would have 2 million.” 

But certain questions of structure 


2 Now increased in report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 
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are highly debatable. Will these junior 
colleges be two-year institutes, as more 
than gs per cent of our junior colleges 
now are, or four-year institutions 
(grades 11, 12, 13, 14) as the editor 
of The Junior College Journal and 
others advocate? Whatever the choice, 
either structure seems to spell changes 
for English, in keeping with the 
dynamics affecting colleges generally. 

To date, the junior college area has 
been a kind of dispersal area for the 
concentrated traffic coming out of our 
high school section—a network of 
small streets diverting some of the traf- 
fic from the main but inadequate col- 
lege thoroughfare. The most crowded 
of these junior college streets are at 
present the streets nearest the college 
street, from which many travelers hope 
to return to the main college street 
halfway along its length. The most 
vigorous of these diverted flows, how- 
ever, follows streets farther aw ay—the 
way of the terminal j junior college pro- 
grams which do not aim at the highest 
buildings in the center of town, but 
at the factories and distributing houses 
and residential sections which circle the 
center. To improve the flow of traffic 
through this confused and congested 
neighborhood, should one main high- 
way be cut through, or two? If one 
main highway, should it fork at a cer- 
tain point or several points? Should 
the reconstruction also take in a sec- 
tion of the high school street? 


ENGLISH, HUMANITIES, 
COMMUNICATION ARTS? 


In two of our leading four-year 
junior colleges, Stephens and Pasadena, 
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modern humanities programs were es- 
tablished as early as in our four-year 
liberal arts colleges, while the Com- 
munications course at Stephens antic- 
ipated our liberal arts college Com- 
munication Skills courses by a decade 
and more. Even though there are rea- 
sons to doubt that humanities programs 
will spread widely in either two-year 
or four-year junior colleges (since 
junior colleges lack the range of spe- 
cialized upper division resources in the 
arts and philosophy needed for such 
courses), the new four-year units call 
for many revisions of the old senior 
high school and lower division college 
programs to avoid duplication. 

Two-year junior colleges and com- 
munity institutes feel other sets of im- 
pulses and checks which will almost 
certainly affect English. Like the four- 
year colleges, many of the junior col- 
leges i in the West had Army or Navy 
units, and also are moving into the 
newer Communication Skills pro- 
grams. But they are held back by the 
fact that their transfer students plan 
to go to a wide variety of colleges, 
including those which have not had 
Army and Nav y units and have not 
felt the new dynamics. Often, there- 
fore, the junior colleges are constrained 
to a highly conventional English. 
Where they are closely connected with 
the public school system, sometimes 
sharing buildings w ith high schools, 
they are likely also to reflect the 
dynamics or inertias of the high 
schools. 

Yet many junior colleges are driving 
hard to give their two-year terminal 
students chief consideration, to prepare 


them for work and effective com- 
munication in their own communities. 
This means pointing their Communica- 
tion Skills work in the direction in- 
dicated in the syllabus for the New 
York State Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences: 


Most students will be in a position to 
apply their education directly to life and 
work in the community in which they 
are studying, rather than pursue it largely 
on the generalized level for some un- 
specified future application as students 
of many liberal arts colleges must do.* 


The fact that to date the arts col- 
leges have gone more vigorously into 
the new Communication Skills pro- 
grams than most junior colleges should 
not be misinterpreted as meaning that 
such programs are more naturally 
adapted to four-year colleges than to 
two-year colleges, as in the case of the 
humanities. The development of Com- 
munication Skills courses in the four- 
year arts colleges is, in many respects, 
a kind of belated counterpart of the 
whole junior college movement. It 
breaks with the upper division Eng- 
lish department’s old preoccupation 
with reading and writing. Many per- 
ceptive professors of English i in times 
past have felt that there should be a 
break between lower and upper divi- 
sion courses, or at least a sharp distinc- 
tion of function, with a different staff 
for the freshman and sophomore com- 
position courses. The differentiation 
has not been sharply made in most in- 


8 “General Education in Relation to Voca- 
tional-Technical Education in the New York 
State Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences” 
(Albany: State Education Department, 1946), 
p. 4. (Mimeographed) 
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stitutions, however, because freshman 
English courses have provided patron- 
age and teaching fellowship support 
for advanced graduate students, and 
provided experience of sorts in lieu of 
professional studies in how to teach. 

Yet the pressures today for better 
lower division teaching—and for more 
scholarly upper division work—are 
dislodging the practices of expediency. 
At the University of Chicago this re- 
sulted long ago in the theoretical 
separation of the four years into 
‘“Sunior college” and “senior college,” 
and most recently into “The Four- 
Year College”—distinct from the 
upper divisions. At North Carolina, 
lowa, Michigan State, Florida, and 
scores of other colleges, the distinction 
between the first two years (variously 
called the junior, general, or basic col- 
lege) and the senior divisions has been 
increasingly sharp. Many of our teach- 
ers colleges also now have a “general 
education” junior-college unit open to 
all comers, capped by a professional 
school for a selected few. These trends 
suggest to many observers an ultimate 
separation of most of these junior 
division units from the upper division 
units—the upper division units then 
selecting their students carefully from 
a wide range of junior colleges rather 
than drawing their student body 
largely from students completing work 
in their own junior division. 

If or when that happens, the junior 
division colleges formerly connected 
with upper division colleges and uni- 
versities will simply be part of a vast 
system of junior colleges, each largely 
serving a local constituency. Since 


their tradition will be one of general- 
ized communication skills, and since, 
like university laboratory high schools 
they may serve a restricted group of 
students, they will be less likely to 
enjoy the natural and logical develop- 
ment of the present Communication 
Skills courses in community junior 
¢ that is, which 
will begin with effective communica- 
tion in specific local communities 
where a majority of the junior college 
students expect soon to go to work. 
Hence, to the extent that they are 
parts of “generalized” colleges rather 
than community colleges in their own 
right, or to the extent that they re- 
main in that tradition after becoming 
separate junior division colleges, the 
lower divisions of arts colleges are not 
the most natural “homes” for modern 
communication courses. 

In short, as junior colleges and com- 
munity institutes gain their independ- 
ence, an important part of their dy- 
namic is likely to be the community 
application. This application may, in 
turn, affect community high schools 
as much as the old college entrance 
requirements affected the high school 
program in English fifty years ago. 

Does this mean that the community 
junior colleges will become aggres- 
sively provincial, and English in them 
become a study of the local dialect? 
Part of the time, yes—but only as a 
start. Pressures for world communica- 
tion, as one of the necessities for sur- 
vival in the Atomic Age, should keep 
the programs from becoming provin- 
cial. So should the comparison of other 
communities with one’s own. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


What do all these present and 
potential dynamics add up to? Or, 
putting the question another way, 
what do they spell for Teacher Edu- 
cation? Colleges concerned with the 
preparation of teachers must gauge all 
these dynamics in relation to one an- 
other and make decisions in the light 
of such dynamics. 

Some of the meanings for Teacher 
Education are easy to see. The stand- 
ard graduate school program in Eng- 
lish must be very considerably modi- 
fied if it is to serve the instructors of 
Communication Skills in the junior 
division or junior college. It seems 
unlikely that such modification will go 
much farther in most academic grad- 
uate English departments than graduate 
humanities syntheses as an extension of 
their comparative literature functions. 
But in some institutions there is al- 
ready an extension of graduate com- 
munication programs—sometimes as a 
separate institute, sometimes as a de- 
velopment in the school of journalism, 
sometimes as a coordination of work in 
academic and professional education 
divisions, sometimes as a development 
largely within schools of education, 
particularly i in those which have their 
own subject matter departments. If, as 
seems likely, the academic depart- 
ments continue to have their hands 
more than full with graduate candi- 
dates who want to prepare for upper 
division work in English as a special 
field, then the preparation of Com- 
munication Skills instructors for the 
vastly expanding junior colleges must 


fall largely to departments and schools 
of education, as an extension of their 
work in the preparation of public high 
school teachers. The departments and 
schools of education must offer courses 
in the teaching of college Communi- 
cation Skills which enlist the resources 
of many departments, much as the hu- 
manities and other broad fields did at 
the start—here involving speech, Eng- 
lish, languages, art, music, psychology, 
anthropology, political science, sociol- 
ogy, and philosophy. 

This has already been done in a 
preliminary way at Teachers College, 
and it is under way at New York Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Denver, and else- 
where. It may well bring subject mat- 
ter instructors and general education 
instructors together to an extent that 
has not been reached before, even in 
the development of broad programs 
in Foundations of Education. Social 
studies coordinations appeared in the 
teachers colleges almost as early as in 
the academic colleges because the high 
school social studies coordinations also 
developed early and created a demand 
for social studies teachers. General sci- 
ence coordinations developed fairly 
early, also, because of demands in the 
high schools. Humanities coordinations 
did not develop extensively in teachers 
colleges because there was little: de- 
mand in the high schools. But both 
high school and junior college trends 
now call increasingly not only for co- 
ordinations of the arts on their func- 
tional communication base, but for co- 
ordinations with many other fields. 
Hence, these dynamics apparent in the 
high schools and colleges may bring 
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the teachers colleges notably nearer 
to the goals of coordination they have 
long advocated. Possibly these dy- 
namics will merge with the “human 
relations” drive long apparent in the 
old Progressive Education Association, 
in the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, and elsewhere, giving a needed 
center which has seemed often to be 
lacking in broad discussion of human 
relations. For a time, though, com- 
munication studies will probably have 
to maintain an identity of their own, 
at least until their own central con- 
cern with the symbolic process has 
been worked out. 

If these are sound estimates of major 
forces—not only those forces work- 
ing on English, but those working out 


from English—then developments in 
English in high schools and colleges in 
the next ten years will be of profound 
importance to everyone in colleges 
preparing teachers. The effects of the 
high school English teachers’ enforced 
isolation have been far-reaching. The 
enforced new contacts of college Eng- 
lish teachers promise to have equally 
far-reaching effects. 


“No man is an island. .. .” No in- 
stitution is either. Yet it is remarkable 
how insular each can seem at certain 
times, and how easy it is to forget that 
the currents around either a man or an 
institution are as much responsible for 
the insularity as anything in the char- 
acter of either. 
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Newer approaches to language learning 
are based, not on doctrines of authori- 
tarianism (long outmoded in other fields), 
but on the findings of linguistic scientists. 
Standard English is a dialect spoken natively 
by only 5 per cent of the American people. 
For the 95 per cent, the standard dialect is 
essentially a foreign language, which is to 
be acquired along with suitable manners and 
habits of dress as a hallmark of social 
prestige. Only when the fact of this motiva- 
tion is faced, and other facts about language 
are known and applied, can our schools 
hope to give students linguistic security and 
control of standard English. 








N EW approaches to language learn- 


ing and teaching are developing 
out of the wealth of useful materials 
built up over a long period by modern 
linguistic science. These approaches 
are being applied today more in for- 
eign language teaching, including Eng- 
lish as a second, language, than in the 
English instruction for students who 
speak the language natively. But many 
of the problems the students confront 
in mastering their own language are 
nearly identical with those that they 
encounter in learning a foreign lan- 
guage, and the techniques for solving 
the problems stem from the same 
source and are similar in application. 
A few teachers and students are dis- 
covering that the application of the 
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scientific approaches in the field of the 
native language is exciting and reward- 
ing in itself, to say nothing of the time 
it saves and the increased control and 
security the student acquires. By and 
large, however, the materials which 
linguistic science has made available 
and the implications of those materials 
for teaching the native language are as 
yet untouched in the schools. 

There is space here to deal with only 
three of the English teacher’s prob- 
lems upon which linguistic science has 
thrown some light: (1) language as a 
part of experience; (2) the problem of 
dialect; and (3) the relation of the 
oral to the written language. 


LANGUAGE AS A PART OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Any real language teaching must be 
based on a recognition of the fact that 
the life of language is not the logic of 
the grammar book and the rules de- 
rived therefrom. The life of language 
is experience. Language is so closely 
tied to the behavior situations in which 
it is used that to abstract it from those 
situations is to make it lifeless and to 
come to false conclusions about its 
function and meanings, a danger which 
the experienced linguist is ever care- 
ful to avoid. As Fries expresses it, 
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Our language is an essential part of our 
experience; it gets all its meaning from 
our experience, and it is in turn our tool 
to grasp and recognize experience. Every 
language is thus inextricably bound up 
with the whole life experience of the 
native users of that language." 


And just as the English language 
embodies the story of the experi- 
ence of the English-speaking peoples 
through many centuries, so does an 
individual’s dialect of English*—his 
particular way of speaking—embody 
the history of his own experience. The 
forms, patterns, and vocabulary that 
he uses reflect his social and economic 
level, his interests and activities, his 
vocations and his hobbies, his hopes, 
aspirations, ideals, his family life, his 
religion, and his politics. To increase 
one’s vocabulary is not to look up 
more words in more dictionaries, but 
to increase the range of one’s experi- 
ence. To change the grammatical 
forms and patterns of one’s dialect is 
not to learn more rules and to fill in 
more blanks in more workbooks, but 
to live in the situations in which the 
desired forms and patterns are the 
convention. 

But while language is an integral 
part of most of the behavior situations 
in which we find ourselves, it cannot 
substitute for those situations; it can 
only call them to mind. If it were a 
complete substitute, we could live our 

1Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning 
English as a Foreign Language, p. 57. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1945. 

2 The word dialect is used in this article to 
mean simply a form of the language peculiar 
to an individual, a group, a region, or a social 


class. Used thus, it is in no sense a term of 
derogation. 


lives among our books and within the 
sound of the voice on the radio and 
miss little of reality. The printed page 
and the voice on the radio have mean- 
ing for us only in so far as the words 
they use are attached to situations 
which we have already known. The 
language of a book has the power to 
rearrange our previous experiences 
into new patterns and figures and 
thus to extend our grasp of reality. So 
accustomed do we become eventually 
to this process that frequently we 
tend, unconsciously perhaps, to re- 
gard language itself as new and total 
experience. At least in our older ap- 
proaches to learning and to teaching, 
we seemed to assume, as Bloomfield 
points out, that the student needed 
little more than language to open up 
to him all that he needed to know. 


Whoever is accustomed to distinguish 
between linguistic and non- -linguistic be- 
havior, will agree with the criticism that 
our schools deal too much with the for- 
mer, drilling the child in speech-response 
phases of arithmetic, geography, or his- 
tory, and neglecting to train him in be- 
havior toward his actual environment. 


Of all the subjects in the curriculum, 
language can be least effectively taught 
and learned away from the behavior 
situations which give it life and mean- 
ing. To separate language from its 
vital function for the purposes of 
mastering it is something like trying 
to define a thing in terms of itself: 
“A rose is a rose is a rose.” For some 
there may be an intellectual or aesthetic 


8 Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York: 
1933), P- 499. 


Henry Holt and Company, 
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satisfaction in the exercise, but it has 
little practical value, and there is no 
place for it in our schools.-The pri- 
mary function of language is not, as 
we have so often been told, the ex- 
pression of thought, feeling, and emo- 
tion, important as such expression may 
be. Its primary function is to serve as 
the connecting link between the mem- 
bers of a social organism, the speech- 
community. It is our means of co- 
operation and interaction with others 
of our group.* To lose sight of this 
primary function of language for a 
single moment in the school is to make 
the study sterile. 

In the schools, therefore, an Eng- 
lish language class in which language 
is talked about rather than used is a 
complete anomaly, if we are serious 
about the business of increasing the 
student’s mastery and control of his 
means of communication. Even the 
class which provides oral and writ- 
ten practice is largely a waste of time 
unless the material of the practice is an 
integral part of the student’s life, 
unless the practice itself actually serves 
as the means of interaction between 
the speaker and writer and the people 
with whom he lives and plays and 
works. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


Many teachers are aware of the 
need to tie the materials of the Eng- 
lish class more closely to the lives of 
the students. One such attempt which 
I observed recently in a high school 
English class got off to a promising 
start, but bogged down in the middle 

* Ibid. pp. 21-41. 


because the teacher, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, changed the sit- 
uation from one of reality to one of 
make-believe. The students, who were 
juniors, were obviously much con- 
cerned with the approaching junior 
party. They were discussing it when 
they entered the classroom, and the 
teacher, taking her cue from them, 
simply joined in the conversation. 
The students wanted to have a dance 
in the gymnasium; the faculty wanted 
them to have some sort of entertain- 
ment in the auditorium with no 
dancing. There was to be a meeting 
of the junior class officers with a 
faculty committee the following 
week to settle the matter. The of- 
ficers themselves were all members of 
this particular English class. It was 
evident that both the faculty and the 
class had cogent arguments, and that 
the officers needed briefing. At this 
point, the teacher said, “Let’s pretend 
that the faculty committee is sitting up 
here at the front, and let’s have the 
officers present their arguments.” The 
students were willing, but for them the 
situation had lost its reality. The of- 
ficers attempted their presentations to 
the imagined faculty. The life was 
gone from their language and the logic 
from their arguments. The teacher 
then tried to remedy the situation by 
having a few members of the class rep- 
resent the faculty. This was even 
worse, because now all attention was 
centered on how well the actors were 
portraying the faculty. The class ended 
on a note of high good humor, but 
the observer could not help feeling 
that the class and its officers had 
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learned little during the hour about 
presenting their case. For students of 
high school age the make-believe sit- 
uation did not represent reality. At 
least more real to them would have 
been an actual briefing of what the 
officers were to say to the faculty, 
with the English class acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole or in sub-com- 
mittees to help with the briefing. A 
later rehearsal of those briefs by the 
officers would have had the reality of 
a rehearsal, whereas the make-believe 
meeting had no reality at all. 

An attempt in another high school 
to relate the English language work of 
a junior class to the real concerns and 
needs of the students appeared more 
successful. The subject of the work 
was far less promising; as a matter of 
fact, it was actually a sad comment on 
the school curriculum. The teacher’s 
problem had been to teach written 
composition. She had tried, so she told 
me, everything she could think of to 
get the students interested in writing 
and to get them to apply throughout 
their school work what they learned in 
the English class. And she had thought 
written 
reports of class trips to interesting 
places, class diaries, a journal, a news- 
sheet, radio scripts, accounts of hob- 
bies and movies, reviews of favorite 
books. The students were eager to talk 
about these things, but they did not 
want to write about them. And 
though they did write and were cor- 
rected, rewrote, and improved a little, 
other teachers complained that the 
students could not even write decent 
examination papers. It finally dawned 
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on the English teacher that since it was 
the practice of the school to give 
essay-type examinations in nearly all 
subjects, the one thing the students 
ever wrote that was a vital part of 
their lives was examinations. She got 
them to analyze their own writing 
needs, and they themselves suggested 
that the examination was their real and 
pressing need. So they went to work. 
The students in committees inter- 
viewed their other teachers and col- 
lected statements on what constituted 
a “well-written examination” as well 
as lists of examination questions of 
various types. Then they analyzed the 

material collected and found that there 
were on the whole only three types of 
questions: thought, problem, and fact; 
that “well-written” included every- 
thing from handwriting, spelling, 
punctuation, and margins to “writing 
to the point and not all around it.” 
Space prohibits a complete description 
of the procedures the class followed 
in learning to write examination papers 
and of the cooperation of other teach- 
ers. But on the two successive days 
when I visited that class, it operated 
like an English teacher’s dream of 
animated, constructive work in writ- 
ten composition. The success of the 
experiment was amply attested by 
other teachers, who reported a genuine 
improvement not alone in the form of 
the examinations but in the content as 
well. Whatever one may feel about a 
school situation that provides no more 
important reason for writing than the 
written examination, the fact is that 
language is so completely attached to 
the behavior situation in which it 
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operates—in this case studies and ex- 
aminations—that language learning can 
take place only in a real situation, no 
matter what the situation may be. 
While “learning is doing” and “edu- 
cation is experience” have long been 
fundamental principles for forward- 
looking teachers, it is disheartening to 
discover that even in the most en- 
lightened school programs much of the 
English language work is still carried 
on as a thing quite apart from need, 
experience, and reality. We must rec- 
ognize that language is part of behav- 
ior, and that, except for purposes of 
scientific analysis, it cannot be sepa- 
rated from human experience. We 
must recognize as we plan our school 
programs that our language work lies 
horizontally across our students’ lives, 
in and out of school. It cannot be shut 
vertically within an ivory tower. 


THE PROBLEM OF DIALECT 


While the larger problems of ef- 
fective Communication are more the 
concern of the schools than ever be- 
fore, Dora V. Smith observes that 
there is still a great deal of time cen- 
tered purely on matters of language 
form and the acceptability of particu- 
lar words and expressions. 


More time is being spent in the high 
school English classes of America today 
upon grammar and usage than upon any 
other ‘single phase of instruction. Daily 
checking of what was going on in class- 
rooms from Seattle to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and from Los Angeles to Cranston, 
Rhode Island, established that fact in 
1932. It is further substantiated by 
similar data from daily visitation in fifty 
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representative towns in New York State 
IN 1936°. 


Why do we spend so much time on 
grammar and usage? A report of The 
Modern Language Association points 
to certain strong pressures: 


“English” as a subject of study in the 
schools has had for many years the unani- 
mous support of both the general public 
and education authorities. Even today 
with the present tendency to replace all 
separate “subjects” as such with a study 
of the so-called “larger areas of human 
activity,” the E ‘ducational Policies Com- 
mission still insists that “A mastery of the 
various arts of using one’s own language 
is the most universal of all educational 
objectives.” ® 


This support for teaching the use 
of the mother tongue seems to rest 
upon the general conviction that the 
ability to use “good English” is “not 
only the most important asset of the 
ambitious but also an obligation of 
every good citizen.” ” 


Since every citizen of a democracy 
should be able and willing to contribute 
from his experience and his beliefs to the 
solution of the common problems of all, 
it is clear that every citizen should be 
able to write a simple, straightforward 
statement in clear, cogent, and legible 
English.® 

Long have we in our national life 


5 Dora V. Smith, “English Grammar Again.” 
English Journal, XX VII, 1938, pp. 647-48. 

6 Language Study in American Education, 
p- 23. Commission on Trends in Education of 
The Modern L anguage Association of America, 
New York, 1940. 

7 [bid., 

8 The "Rompaees of Education in American 
Democracy (National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Washington, 
D. C., 1938), p. 53, as cited in Language Study 
in American Education, p. 24. 
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adhered to the principle that no individ- 
ual in his attempts to rise to the highest 
positions should be disqualified by arti- 
ficial restraints. Our people have been 
devoted to education because education 
has furnished the most important tool of 
social advancement. Our public schools 
have therefore held to the ideal that every 
boy and girl should be so equipped that 
he shall not be handicapped in_ his 
struggle for social progress and recogni- 
tion and that he may rise to the highest 
positions. In the matter of the English 
language it is clear that anyone who can- 
not use the language habits in which the 
major affairs of the country are con- 
ducted, would have a serious handicap. 
The schools, therefore, have assumed the 
burden of training every boy and girl, 
no matter what his original social back- 
ground and native speech, to use this 
“standard” English.® 


The support of the long training 
in the native language is also based 
upon the other fairly general beliefs 
that standard English is more intelli- 
gible than non-standard; that it is more 
beautiful in sound, pattern, and form; 
that it is the language of literature. 
Sometimes those long years of study 
are defended simply on the basis that 
standard English is correct and that 
non-standard is not. 

By means of irrefutable evidence, 
linguistic science indicates that the only 
valid reason for teaching the standard 
English dialect is to provide a necessary 
part of a person’s equipment for social 
advancement and recognition. All 
other reasons, even that of citizenship, 
break down before an examination of 
the facts. One has only to observe the 
political activities about him to recog- 


9 Language Study in American Education, 
p. 27. 


nize that the precisions of a man’s gram- 
mar and the elegance of his pronun- 
ciation have little to do with the success 
of most political leaders, or with the 
capacity of constituents to make their 
wants and opinions known to govern- 
ment agents and officials. The Con- 
gressman is in no danger of misunder- 
standing his farmer constituents’ plea 
because of grammar forms. Nor is the 
precinct leader confusing to his poli- 
tical charges because he breaks the 
rules of standard English when he says, 
“There’s an honest graft and I’m an 
example of how it works. I might 
sum up the whole thing by sayin’, 
[ seen my opportunities and I took 
em.” "® As long as “good” and “bad” 
English are mutually intelligible—and 
they are—community interaction and 
cooperation are not impeded by partic- 
ular grammar forms. “I ain’t gonna 
vote fer that man agin” and “I shan’t 
vote for that man again” seem to be 
equally clear and definite. While the 
power of the language of Churchill 
and Roosevelt was certainly undeniable 
it was not the quality of their diction 
nor the nicety of their grammar that 
won them their particular political 
following. 

Standard English is no more intelli- 
gible in its grammatical structure than 
non-standard except to the native 
speakers of it. “I ain’t got none” is 
probably more readily intelligible to 
the non-standard speaker and more 
definitely negative than “I haven't 
any.” Intelligibility is a matter of cus- 


10W. R. Riordan, Plunkett of Tammany 
Hall (New York: McClure, Phillips and Com- 
pany, 1905), p. 3 
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tom and familiarity, not a matter of 
the absolute, in dialect as in language. 
One would not think of comparing the 
relative intelligibility of French and 
English, for example, except in terms of 
native speakers of the languages. 

As with intelligibility, so with the 
aesthetics of language. Sounds which 
are beautiful to the English ear are 
distasteful to the Spanish, and vice 
versa. On the dialect level, however, 
beauty is related to prestige more than 
to custom and familiarity. Certain re- 
gional American dialects, for example, 
are considered by some speakers to be 
more pleasing or more beautiful than 
others. But it is interesting to observe 
that the preferred dialects belong to 
areas of recognized cultural and social 
prestige. As a matter of fact, on the 
basis of vowel sequence and allitera- 
tion, the student of the aesthetics of 
sound could make quite a good case 
for the superior quality of the non- 
standard “I don’t want none nohow.” 
It is true, of course, that speakers of 
the standard dialect usually have a 
richer vocabulary than speakers of the 
non-standard. This is a matter of the 
speakers’ experience, however, rather 
than of anything peculiar to the dia- 
lect. Every English teacher has had 
the unhappy experience of reading a 
mechanically and grammatically per- 
fect composition that was meager in 
vocabulary and thought, and the 
equally unhappy experience of coming 
across an exciting piece of writing, 
rich in vocabulary and concept, that 
was nonetheless a “failing” piece of 
work because of errors in mechanics 
and grammar. 


According to the observable facts, 
the argument that we should teach 
“good English” because it is the lan- 
guage of great literature is also hollow. 
What English teacher has not taught 
on one day the distinction of between 
and among, for example, only to have 
a student on the next day ask about 
such a quotation as the following? 

. language cannot be anything but 
an affair of convention, and there is no 


necessary connection between idea, 
word, and reality." 


To argue that we should teach 
“good English” because it is the only 
“correct” form of the language is to 

raise the whole question of our criteria 
for measuring “good English.”’? Al- 
though today we generally give lip 
service to usage as the criterion, we 
still revert to authorities such as the 
dictionaries, grammar books, and hand- 
books to establish “good usage” for 
us rather than to the usage of the 
“best educated” themselves. One fre- 
quently hears a comment such as the 
following: “Even the best speakers 
make the mistake of splitting infini- 
tives.”” Many handbooks and grammar 
books written today recognize the fact 
that there are structural changes in the 
English language that are tearing the 
infinitive apart and so omit or soften 
their proscriptions against it. But the 
fact remains that until a recognized 
authority (a text or handbook) softens 


11 John Locke, Thoughts on Education, 1693. 
As cited in The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, Vol. XIV, p. 442. 

12For a complete development of this matter 
of the criteria of “good English” see Charles 
C. Fries, The Teaching of the English Lan- 
guage. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1927. 
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the proscription, most native speakers 
of even the standard dialect do not feel 
confident to judge for themselves on 
the basis of the observable evidence of 
their own ears and eyes. 

Our dependence upon authority in 
the field of language is astonishing in 
view of the fact that other branches of 
study and other areas of human be- 
havior discarded authoritarianism as a 
guiding principle to knowledge and 
action at least one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Even literary criticism, one 
of the last strongholds of authoritarian- 
ism, has been free of the shackles for 
over a century. For example, in the 
eighteenth century the great plays of 
Shakespeare were classified by the 
rank and file of literary critics as “bad 
because they broke the rules” of good 
drama. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, Shakespeare’s plays 
were judged “good although they 
broke the rules.” Stull later the rules 
were discarded altogether as measures 
of good and bad drama, and the plays 
were judged on other bases. Today 
there are “rules” for good theater, but 
those rules derive from observation of 
effective drama and not from author- 
ity. In matters of language, we have 
not generally reached the stage of the 
nineteenth century Shakespearean crit- 
icism. We do not yet say, “The lan- 
guage is good although it breaks the 
rules”; we still say, “The language is 
bad because it breaks the rules.” We 
are far from saying what irrefutable 
evidence of linguistic science indicates: 
“The language is good because it is the 
means of effective communication in 
situations in which it is used.” 


At first glance, the evidence of lin- 
guistic science is generally interpreted 
to mean that anything goes in the way 
of grammar at any time. Nothin 
could be farther from the truth. The 
linguistic scientist probably realizes far 
better than anyone the extreme delicacy 
of the social adjustments that depend 
upon language forms.’* By no means 
is he saying that the schools are now 
to recognize “He ain’t got any” as 
standard English. What he is saying 
is that a man loses his social position 
when he says “He ain’t got any” unless 
he employs the special intonation that 
indicates he is merely borrowing the 
form for some special effect, just as he 
might also borrow a French phrase 
for a special effect. The linguist is 
also saying that a man does not lose 
his social position when he splits an in- 
finitive, any more than Shakespeare 
lost his stature as a great dramatist 
because he broke the authoritarian 
rules. Had Shakespeare broken the real 
rules of drama we would not know his 
name today. If a speaker breaks the 
real rules of the English language, we 
cannot understand him at all. Linguis- 
tic science tells us, and we can check 
the validity of the evidence through 
our own objective observation, that 
language has infinite variety; that even 
within the standard dialect there is 
variety of form and grammatical pat- 
tern; that the dialect of any language 
recognized as standard is that form of 
the language which has been the na- 
tive dialect of the group of people 
who through some accident of history 


13 See, for example, the chapter entitled “The 
Use of Language,” in Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. 
21-41. 
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have become the prestige group;" 
that the standard tanguage is not a 
matter of intrinsic “correctness” nor 
of intelligibility, nor of beauty, nor of 
the literature, but a matter of social 
prestige—“correctness” in a_ social 
sense. Those who aspire to social rec- 
ognition must acquire the language 
habits of the prestige class along with 
other things—manners, dress, attitudes, 
even vocations.’” We cannot even 
claim that standard English is neces- 
sary for vocational success or advance- 
ment because only those professions 
which have traditionally been the pre- 
rogative of the privileged groups 
actually require of the practitioner the 
ability to use the standard dialect. 
Such talk as this about prestige 
groups and privileged classes is of 
course wholly unpalatable to a people 
long committed to a form of political 
democracy and to ideals of social 
equality. Our first reaction to the evi- 
dence that good English is largely a 
matter of social prestige is to reject 
the whole business as offensive snob- 
bery. The very strength of our reac- 
tion does credit to the sincerity of 
our belief in the ideal of social equality. 
Our undiminishing efforts to teach the 
standard dialect to all our people is in 
itself evidence that we really do be- 
lieve in equal opportunity for all. Our 
attempts, however, to justify that ef- 
fort on nearly every ground except 
that of social prestige blind us to the 


For a brief account of the history of the 
standard dialect of English, see Charles ‘C. Fries, 
American English Grammar, pp. 11-13. New 
York: D. Appleton- Century Company, 1940. 

15 For a discussion of the relationship between 
language patterns and social prestige, see Bloom- 
field, op. cit., p. 48. 


essential nature of the job. As a con- 
sequence, we spend far more time on 
the task than is necessary; we employ 
materials that do not even present the 
facts of the language; and we induce 
linguistic timidity in the very children 
whom we wish to help. The ‘following 
quotations, from only two sources, 
are typical of what the linguist has 
to say on the subject. 


The doctrine of our grammarians has 
had very little effect in the way of 
banishing or establishing specific speech 
forms, but it has set up among literate 
people the notion that forms which one 
has not heard may be “better” than those 
which one actually hears and speaks. The 
only danger that threatens the native 
speaker of standard English is artificial- 
ity: if he is snobbish, priggish, or timid, 
he may fill his speech (at least, when he 
is on good behavior) with spelling- 
pronunciations and grotesque “correct” 
forms. ... For the native speaker of sub- 
standard . . . English, the acquisition of 
standard English | is a real problem, akin 
to that of speaking a foreign language. 
To be told that one’s habits are due to 
“ignorance” or “carelessness” and are 
“not English,” is by no means helpful. 
Our schools sin greatly in this regard. . 
The unequal distribution of privilege 
which injured him in childhood, is a 
fault of the society in which he lives. 
Without embarrassment, he should try 
to substitute standard forms which he 
knows from actual hearing, for those 
which he knows to be sub-standard. ... 

In view of our schools’ concentration 
on verbal discipline, it is surprising to see 
that they are utterly benighted in linguis- 
tic matters. ... 

Our unfortunate attitude toward mat- 
ters of standard and non-standard speech 
(“correct English”) is largely kept up by 
our schools. Their attitude is authori- 
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tarian; fanciful dogmas as to what is 
“good English” are handed down by edu- 
cational authorities and individual teach- 
ers who are utterly ignorant of what is 
involved—dogmas such as the shall-and- 
will rules or the alleged “incorrectness” 
of well-established locutions (I’ve got 
it) or constructions (the house he lived 
in). Meanwhile the differences between 
standard and non-standard forms (such 
as I saw it: | seen it) are made the subject 
not so much of rational drill as of preach- 
ment about “ignorance,” “carelessness,” 
and “bad associations.” All of this, more- 
over, set in a background of pseudo- 
grammatical doctrine. . . .1 


The world of modern linguistic science 
still differs tremendously from the lin- 
guistic world of the English classroom 
in the schools. . . . In the schools are 
hosts of excellent teachers, with high 
ideals, devoted to the best interests of 
their pupils. In the teaching of English, 
even in our times, these teachers are still 
giving more time to a study of grammar 
and usage than to almost any other aspect 
of English. Unfortunately, from the point 
of view of modern linguistic science, 
much of this work is not only wasted 
time but harmful practice, as well. It is 
wasted time because it employs methods 
and materials that could not possibly at- 
tain the ends desired, no matter how 
much time was given to English. It is 
harmful practice because the habits set 
up and the views inculcated turn the 
students away from the only source of 
real knowledge—the actual language of 
the people about them. Our students are 
practically never given the tools of ob- 
servation and analysis necessary to the 
use of these resources.'? 


If we are convinced, as most parents 


16 Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. 498-500. 

17 Charles C. Fries, “Implications of Modern 
Linguistic Science.” College English, VIII, 6, 
March, 1947, pp. 314-20. 


and teachers seem to be, that we must 
teach the standard dialect to all people 
to provide equality of opportunity, 
we must know the exact nature of the 
job. Linguistic science points up the 
fact that whatever language a man has 
learned at home is his native dialect. 
When the schools teach the standard 
dialect, therefore, they are teaching a 
dialect that is native only to those 
children whose families speak that dia- 
lect. To all others, the standard dialect 
is foreign. It is as hard for the speaker 
of a non-standard dialect to learn all 
the forms, patterns, and vocabulary of 
the standard dialect which do not coin- 
cide with his native dialect as it is for 
the native speaker of English to use the 
forms, patterns, and vocabulary of 
French correctly and without slip- 
ping.’* Furthermore, to expect a child 
to use at home a foreign dialect which 
he learns at school is roughly equiva- 
lent to expecting the English-speaking 
student of French to use French in his 
day-to-day intercourse with his family. 
While the latter is obviously impossible 
on the grounds of intelligibility, the 
former is at least ill-advised on the 
grounds of acceptable social behavior. 
We could well take a lesson from 
Switzerland in this matter of the atti- 
tude toward the domestic versus the 
public dialect or language: even the 
upperclass Swiss regards the domestic 
dialect as the normal means of com- 
munication with his family and neigh- 
bors. He uses the public or standard 


18 It is equally difficult for the native speaker 
of standard English to learn to use the non- 
standard without sounding affected or “phony” 
to the native speaker of the non-standard. 
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dialect only when the situation in 
which he finds himself calls for it.’® 

It has been estimated that in 
America only about 5 per cent of 
the school population, including the 
teachers, speak the standard dialect 
as a native language.*® The colossal 
burden which the schools have under- 
taken, to teach 95 per cent of the 
people a foreign dialect, is not light- 
ened by the tradition which makes us 
operate on a single standard of cor- 
rectness for all communication. If we 
really believe that better communica- 
tion is the major purpose of English 
language teaching, then we should 
strive to make our students alive to the 
variety in language. We should help 
them to recognize what everyone un- 
consciously acts upon: that language 
varies according to the situation in 
which it is used. The only “correct- 
ness” there is in language is dictated 
by the situation. “Bi-dialectualism” 
should be the goal toward which we 
lead the non-standard speaker. The 
circumstances of his life, not the edicts 
of the English teacher, will take care 
of his losing one or the other of the 
dialects or of his keeping both. 

Nor is our burden lightened by our 
persistent belief that the study of lan- 
guage analysis—of functional, formal, 
or remedial grammar—will result in 
the habitual use of the standard dia- 
lect. Many of us have had the experi- 
ence of learning the grammar of a 


19 Bloomfield, op. cit., p. §2. 

20V/. W. Charters, in his book Teaching the 
Common School Branches, as cited by Charles 
C. Fries, “The Grammar of American English 
in a Language Program,” The English Journal, 
XXX, 3, March, 1941, p. 196. 


foreign language, of being able to re- 
cite its conjugations and its declen- 
sions, of learning to read it and per- 
haps to write it a little, all without 
achieving any habitual control over its 
forms and patterns when we wanted to 
speak it. In some centers foreign-lan- 
guage teaching has moved to remedy 
this condition by setting up endless 
varieties of meaningful situations in 
which the same grammatical form is 
required again and again, until the 
learner responds automatically with the 
desired form without having to think 
painfully through a grammar rule and 
its application.** The student is taught 
the grammar rule as a guide to further 
observation of the language, but no 
dependence whatsoever is placed on 
that rule as a means to language mas- 
tery. The linguist’s advice to the 
learner of a foreign language is equally 
good for the learner of a foreign dia- 
lect of the native language: “Remem- 
ber always that a language is what the 
speakers do and not what someone 
thinks they ought to do. Practice 
everything until it becomes second 
nature.” ** 

The written exercise or “blank- 
filler” does not lead to the type of 
automatic oral control that is “second 
nature.” For most of us writing is a far 
more conscious process than speech; 
furthermore, when we write we have 


the time to revise and to correct. The 

21 See, for example, the pattern practice ex- 
ercises in A Syllabus for English Through 
Practice (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege 1947), a text for teaching English as a 
foreign language. 

22Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide for 
the Practical Study of Foreign Languages, p. 10. 
Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. 
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written exercise which requires us to 


select “correct” forms and to revise 
“ancorrect” expressions probably does 
train us to revise and correct our writ- 
ing on a highly conscious level, but 
it in no way trains our organs of 
speech to immediate, automatic, and 
“correct” responses. On the other 
hand, automatic oral control does in- 
duce the “correct” written form in 
so far as the oral and the written forms 
of the language have equivalent forms 
and patterns. 


RELATION OF ORAL TO 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


According to the linguist, “writing 
is a secondary visual representation 
of apencn” of comparatively recent in- 
vention.”* 


It has been in use for any considerable 

length of time in only a few speech 
communities, and even in those, it has 
been confined, until quite recently, to a 
very few persons.” 
A few modern languages, such as 
Spanish, Finnish, Bohemian, have sys- 
tems of writing that correspond ade- 
quately to the sounds of the language. 
But most languages that have a system 
of writing have inadequate written 
representation. 


This inadequacy is due largely 
to the conservatism of the people who 
write. . When the art of writing be- 
comes well established in a comunity, not 
only the spellings of words, but even 
lexical and grammatical forms become 
conventional for written records. In this 

28 Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Out- 
line of Linguistic Analysis, p. 6. Linguistic So- 


ciety of America, Baltimore, 1942. 
24 Bloomfield, Language, p. 282. 


way, a literary dialect may become estab- 
lished and obligatory for written records, 
regardless of the writer’s actual dialect. 


Present-day English is among those 
languages that have an inadequate sys- 
tem of writing. Although alphabetic in 
principle, our present spelling reflects 
the sound system of a very much older 
form of the language. Any good system 
of alphabetic writing requires a ratio 
of one-to-one between sound and 
spelling. Present-day English has the 
unfortunate ratio of an infinite num- 
ber of sounds to an infinite number of 
spellings. In the following list of 
words, there are, in my dialect, six 
vowel sounds represented by the al- 
phabetic letter a and more or less than 
six if one bases the count upon other 
dialects of American English:*° 


ale tall nap 
ask many take 
father arm water 


In the following list there is, in my 
dialect, only one vowel sound repre- 
sented by six different spellings: 
frost 
broad 


taut balk 
dawn sought 


This lack of corre: spondence be- 
tween sound and spelling in English 
takes an enormous toll in labor and 
time of English-speaking teachers and 
students. Spanish- or Finnish-speaking 
children, for example, learn to read, 
write, and spell with a quarter of the 
effort and time, and at an earlier age. 
The solution of the problem— 


25 Ibid., pp. 291-92. 


26 These lists are from Albert H. Marck- 


wardt, Introduction to the Encelish Language 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1942), p. 6. 
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. has been indefinitely postponed by 
our educators’ ignorance of the relation 
of writing to speech. Nothing could be 
more discouraging than to read . 
treatises on methods of teaching chil- 
dren to read. . . . The primers and first 
reading books which embody these doc- 
trines, present graphic forms in a mere 
hodgepodge, with no rational progres- 
sion, At one extreme, there is the meta- 
physical doctrine which sets out to con- 
nect the graphic symbols directly with 
“thoughts” or “ideas” as though these 
symbols were correlated with objects 
and situations and not with speech 
sounds. At the other extreme, are the 
so-called “phonic” methods, which con- 
fuse learning to read and write with 
learning to speak, and set out to train 
the child in the production of sounds— 
an undertaking complicated by the 
crassest ignorance of elementary pho- 
netics.** 


The spelling difficulty definitely de- 
lays our elementary education, and is 
a constant source of irritation to adults. 
In addition to the spelling problem 
of written English, there is the con- 
vention of the liter rary dialect. The 
writer’s natural impulse, after he 
knows the barest mechanics of the 
art of writing, is to transfer his speech 
patterns to paper. But even if he i is a 
native speaker of the standard dialect, 
he is immediately beset with troubles. 
Utterances that seem perfectly accept- 
able in his speech when he converses 
with his teacher become “incorrect,” 
“awkward,” “not clear,” “incomplete,” 
“dangling,” or “misplaced” when he 
writes. Frequently he becomes con- 
fused, the more so when he is not 
helped to the realization of two facts: 
first, English has really developed a 

** Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 500. 


literary dialect that is a matter of con- 
vention and tradition rather than of 
absolute correctness; and second, the 
system of recording does not include 
all the meaningful elements of speech 
such as gesture, tone, pause. The writer 
must employ special and additional lo- 
cutions if the written language is to 
communicate what he can do in a 
speech situation with a lift of the eye- 
brow, so to speak, or a drop of the 
tone. In speech, for example, he can in- 
dicate “subordination” with a tone 
pattern, but in writing he must employ 
a specialized set of “subordinating” 
connectives. In speech he frequently 
indicates modification by means of 
tone, but in writing the modifier must 
be in a certain position with relation 
to the modified element or the rela- 
tionship is not clear. 

There i is as much difference between 
the standard literary dialect and the 
standard oral as there is between the 
standard oral and the non-standard. 
All three, however, are “correct” in 
the situations in which they are the 
convention. People who “talk like 
books” do not communicate with their 
hearers, in the larger sense of commu- 
nication, any more than language writ- 
ten exactly in the forms, patterns, and 
vocabulary of speech can convey all 
that is necessary to a reader’s under- 
standing. Such is the arrangement of 
the social order that the speaker of 
the standard dialect feels no necessity 
for using the non-standard under any 
circumstances; but he would doubtless 
effect a closer communication with 
non-standard speakers, if he desired to 
do so, could he use their dialect as well 
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as he expects them upon occasion to 
use his. 


A LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Unlike the negative approach which 
makes a student, from his earliest years 
to the end of his school days and after- 
ward, feel self-conscious about his lan- 
guage because of his fear of making 
mistakes, the newer approaches to lan- 
guage learning would eliminate the 
self-consciousness by concentrating 
the student’s attention on the exciting 
role of language as our means of inter- 
action and coéperation. The student 
would learn through guided observa- 
tion that language varies in time and 
in place, from occupation to occupa- 
tion, from group to group, from oral 
to written, from individual to individ- 
ual. He would be led to observe that 
the variation is as complex as the so- 
ciety in which he lives, and that as the 
connecting link between members of 
that society the language must always 
remain flexible. He would observe 
that there are conventions of language 
just as there are conventions of behav- 
ior, and that many of these conven- 
tions cannot be explained by means of 
logic or of history. Their origin lies 
beyond the dawn of our linguistic 
memory. 

On the basis of his own observation 


of the facts of language usage, the 
student would learn to draw up gen- 
eralizations. These generalizations 
would be his “rules.” Having learned 
how to find the rules of language in 
the usage of the people who speak it, 
as any ‘student of the living language 
must, he would be equipped for inde- 
pendent language learning far beyond 
what the schools can ever teach him. 

If the student’s powers of language 
observation are sharpened—not inhib- 
ited as they too often have been by the 
authoritarian approach—he may have 
a chance of coming to the realization 
for himself that if he wishes to do cer- 
tain things he must use certain lan- 
guage patterns. He will have a readi- 
ness for learning the standard oral or 
the standard written or both that here- 
tofore we have not always been able 
to develop in him. 

A few teachers are now giving their 
students such guidance in language 
learning. These teachers are alert and 
sensitive to the infinite variety of the 
language, including the variety within 
the standard. They recognize that the 
standard oral is a foreign dialect for 
many of their students and that the 
literary dialect is new for all of them. 
They are aware of the findings of 
present-day linguistic science and the 
implications for teaching language. 
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Wuat is coming from the much publicized 
foreign language programs in the armed 
services? Professor Girard examines some 
of the current appraisals. “Now that some 
of the smoke has cleared away, what sort 
of fire was it, anyhow?” Apparently it 
generated a good deal of heat. 








B: THE end of World War II, for- 
eign languages and the technique 
for their teaching had received more 
publicity than any other phase of the 
education program set up by the armed 
services, although in actual numbers 
involved the area and language pro- 
gram was one of the smallest. Aware 
that we were fighting a global war and 
that millions of our soldiers abroad 
were coming in contact with many 
languages and civilizations, the public 
showed tremendous interest in foreign 
languages. Never before had there 
been such a demand for foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries, conversation man- 
uals and grammars, for courses a la 
Berlitz and via recordings. Full-page 
advertisements were carried in large 
circulation dailies (by the New York 
Times and Herald-Tribune, partic- 
ularly) urging readers to start imme- 
diately to learn foreign languages the 
“quick and easy” way. “If a baby can 
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talk them, why not you?” was the 
catchy slogan used by a recording firm. 


APPRAISALS OF WARTIME 
PROGRAMS 


Two years have passed since V—J 
Day. Many of the soldiers have re- 
turned and are now studying in our 
colleges and universities. We have had 
time to appraise a little more thor- 
oughly the armed services’ contribu- 
tion to our teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. Now that some of the smoke 
has cleared away, what sort of fire was 
it, anyhow? Two recent studies point 
the way to clearer understanding of 
the armed services’ foreign language 
and area programs and to their implica- 
tions for our schools and colleges. One 
is Robert John Matthew’s Language 
and Area Studies in the Armed Serv- 
ices.’ The other is Paul F. Angiolillo’s 
doctoral dissertation, Armed Forces’ 
Foreign Language Teaching, Critical 
Evaluation and Implications.2. Their 
evaluation and implications are sound 
and they are considerably in agree- 

1A study made for the Commission on Im- 
plications of the Armed Services’ Educational 
Programs, American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1947. 
? Published by S. F. Vanni, New York, 1947. 
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ment. Matthew concludes, in part, that 
the programs of the armed services 
went far to establish: (1) the validity 
of the oral approach to language study 
for practical purposes; (2) the fruit- 
fulness of concentration on the study 
of an area through language. He also 
points out that although the under- 
standing and speaking of a foreign lan- 
guage is a beneficial and useful art, 
“any intensive and thorough under- 
standing of foreign culture implies a 
reading knowledge of the language in 
which that culture finds expression, for 
chiefly there does one find the record 
of its realized ideals, its age-old tradi- 
tions and its cherished aspirations.” * 

Angiolillo weighs carefully the pros 
and cons of the armed services’ foreign 
language programs, the application of 
some of their best features to civilian 
teaching (reduction in class size, better 
students, greater length of study), but 
doubts the practicability of the in- 
formant and of the expense of a high 
proportion of contact hours in civilian 
education—some twenty per week if 
we are to approximate army condi- 
tions. 

Both studies raise the ever-present 
problem of objectives. Should we in 
peacetime be limited to a strong em- 
phasis on understanding and speaking, 
as in the army program, or should we 
include the other skills of reading and 
writing? It seems to me that no single 
one of the four skills or even any 
combination of two of these skills will 
give foreign language mastery. Do we 
know it if we can read and write it but 
not understand the spoken language? 


8 Matthew, op. cit. pp. 165-66. 


Do we know it if we feel ill at ease 
when we have to speak it? Of course 
not. Knowing a foreign language 
means ability to understand it when 
spoken, ability to speak it, and ability 
to read and write it. That is nothing 
new. Some of our better schools (both 
public and private) have been teaching 
that way for a generation. This multi- 
ple approach (hearing, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing) has been giving 
excellent results in the schools of 
Cleveland, Washington, D. C., New 
York City, and many other cities. But 
it requires well- -prepared, dynamic 
teachers, more time than the average 
two-year high school exposure to a 
foreign language, and a fair degree of 
student selection. If the foreign lan- 
guage students are chosen on the basis 
of high 1.Q.’s and good previous 
grades in English, as in Cleveland, 
then even within a two-year foreign 
language program considerable success 
is assured. But wherever students are 
not selected, or where the teachers are 
not hand-picked, the usual two-year 
foreign language program is bound to 
be very disappointing. 


QUESTIONS OF TIME 


Another problem raised by the Mat- 
thew and Angiolillo studies is the one 
of finding in our civilian education 
programs the time necessary for the 
intensive study of foreign languages. 
In the armed services, eighteen or more 
hours a week were not unusual. The 
trainees were devoting all of their 
waking hours to the concentrated, 
rapid acquisition of the foreign lan- 
guage. While high school and college 
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students obviously have no such op- 
portunity, steps have been taken since 
V-J Day to intensify foreign language 
courses. Such steps have been taken 
mostly at the college level, where !an- 
guage departments are experimenting 
with a program of eight or ten hours 
a week instead of the usual four or 
five for the beginners’ course, with 
extra “laboratory” periods where the 
language is listened to by the individ- 
ual students with auditory mechanical 
auxiliaries such as microphones, voice 
mirrors, soundscribers, and recordings. 
As early as September, 1944 the col- 
leges began to experiment with the 
“new” method. Pennsylvania, Yale, 
Harvard, Indiana, and many other uni- 
versities were introducing new tech- 
niques, according to a survey made by 
Benjamin Fine, educational editor for 
the New York Times (November 19, 
1944). 

Typical of the intensive two-year 
foreign language college program as 
now taught are the following features. 
During the first year there are seven 
to ten contact hours per week, of 
which at least two are used as analysis 
periods and five or more as practice 
periods. For the second year the group 
has eight contact hours, four being 
used as analysis periods and four as 
practice periods. The analysis periods 
are devoted to explaining grammar and 
to presenting new: material, the prac- 
tice periods to practice on the material 
treated in the analysis classes. The 
analysis sections are limited to twenty- 
five students, the practice periods to 
ten. Because of the increased class 
hours, only two hours of home work 


are required per week for the first 
year and about four hours for the 
second year. All instruction is given 
by native or bilingual speakers. It is 
interesting to observe here that the lan- 
guage department we have in mind in 
this instance does not resort to phono- 
graph recordings, inasmuch as native 
speakers are available for their practice 
sections. 

During the two years, the oral ap- 
proach is maintained throughout. But 
reading occupies an important part in 
the program, becoming more intensive 
as the student progresses, so that an 
extensive recognition vocabulary may 
be acquired in addition to what is 
learned in the conversation classes.* 

Since 1944, many more of the large 
colleges have experimented with this 
type of course. A small college, how- 
ever, complains about the difficulty of 
duplicating the size of army language 
classes because of the high cost of in- 
struction for small groups. An ex- 
omg” college teacher, Professor 
Clifford S. Parker of the University 
of New Hampshire, argues that to 
transform the University’s traditional 
program in elementary classes (565 
students) into a streamlined, concen- 
trated program with extra drill sessions 
would mean eleven new instructors, or 
an expenditure of at least $22,000 
more than the institution’s present pro- 
gram of instruction in elementary lan- 
guages provides for.® 


* Matthew, op. cit., pp. 103-30; Angiolillo, 
Op. Cit., Pp. 377-403. 

5 Clifford S. Parker, Intensive Language In- 
struction in the College Curriculum. Ameri- 
ican Association of University Professors, Bul- 
letin, Vol. 33, No. 2, p. 349. Summer 1947. 
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QUESTIONS OF LEVEL 


Professor Parker offers an adapta- 
tion of the armed services intensive 
method. He suggests that such con- 
centration of language instruction take 
place in the middle and at the top 
rather than at the beginning of our 
language program, because, he argues, 
only about one third of the first-year 
students (at the college level) will 
take a second year of language. Since 
the ASTP method is primarily for 
specialists and its most valuable feature 
is a large number of contact hours, let 
us have, he suggests, a partial imita- 
tion of that in the advanced classes, 
where students show more ability and 
interest. This raises interesting new 
problems since most of the adaptations 
of the army’s methods have been made 
at the first-year college level. 


At the high school level very little | 


has as yet been done. A few experi- 
ments have taken place.* A recent one 
was carried on in New York City, 
where, at the invitation of the Com- 
mission on Implications, three experi- 
mental classes in French, German, and 
Spanish were taught parallel to three 
normal or control classes. All members 
of the classes were beginners. Students 
were not chosen on the basis of intel- 
ligence and prognostic tests, although 
many were honor students. The six 


®See William G. Meyer, “Nutley High 
School’s Plan of Language Teaching.” German 
Quarterly, November, 1945. 

Esther M. Eaton, “Can High School Modern 
Language Study Pay Dividends?” Modern 
Language Journal, January, 1946. 

Stephen L. Pitcher, “Application of ASTP 
Experiment to Language Teaching in Second- 
ary and Elementary Schools.” Hispania, May, 


1946. 


classes met five days a week for one 
term. The teachers of the special classes 
were told to use the foreign language 
exclusively, their objective being to 
teach the pupils to speak it. Reading 
was not neglected, however; about 
two-fifths of the time was devoted 
to it. 

The teachers reported that in their 
opinion such a course should be given 
only to students of higher than average 
intelligence or to students who had 
already studied one foreign language. 
It would not work for ordinary pupils. 
One teacher felt that this type of 
course belonged to the seventh and 
eighth year of the elementary school or 
junior high school, where classes of 
selected students could be kept small, 
and where there would be more time 
to teach properly. (This particular 
teacher said he had had to forego 
studying the required portion of the 
cultural syllabus entirely and to cover 
fewer lessons in grammar than were 
required in Term I.) He believed that 
the method had “very great intrinsic 
value, but that it cannot be given its 
due in a high school.” He advocated 
this type of course on the elementary 
school level or on a laboratory basis 
in the high school in addition to reg- 
ular class work. Other conclusions 
deduced from the experiment are well 
worth quoting. They were drawn up 
by the Director of the Foreign Lan- 
guages for New York City public 
schools, Dr. Theodore Huebener: 


1. With a resourceful, dynamic 
teacher, the intensive oral method can be 
used successfully even in beginner’s 
classes on the secondary level. 
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2. However, unrelieved oral activities 
may prove burdensome to the teacher 
and monotonous to the pupil. 


3. In view of the interrelation of the 
various phases of language, writing and 
reading cannot afford to be neglected. 

4. Reading particularly proves most 
useful in providing the basis for oral ac- 
tivities and conversation. 

5. To attain maximum effectiveness, 
special reading materials and conversation 
models must be supplied. The ordinary 
language textbook 1s not adequate. 

6. Oral activities in the beginning are 
severely limited by lack of vocabulary 
and grammatical knowledge on the part 
of the pupil. True conversation cannot 
be engaged in until later. 


7. Language facts must be learned and 
drilled. Then they can be used in con- 
versation. This would point to the “lab- 
oratory” period which has been success- 
fully used in some schools in the third 
year. 


8. A purely oral approach would seem 
to be more natural with younger chil- 
dren, in the seventh and eighth grades. 


g. The intensive oral method would 
be the most effective one to use in ad- 
vanced grades in high school or in a 
specialized high school where a practical 
command of the language for vocational 
ends is the objective. 

10. In the high school as now consti- 
tuted, conversation cannot be accepted as 
a reasonable objective in foreign lan- 
guage instruction. For the large majority 
of students the foreign language is only 
another school subject. Their main inter- 
est may lie elsewhere and only a very 
small portion of them will ever put a 
language to practical use in travel, re- 
search, or correspondence, For them the 
broader cultural and educational values 
must remain paramount. 

11. As far as the immediate objective 
is concerned, the aim of foreign-language 
teaching should be to equip the student, 


through daily practice in reading, writ- 
ing, and oe with the absolutely 
necessary fundamentals of the language, 
so that he has a firm foundation on which 
to build if he is to make practical use of 
the language later in life. 

12. If the intensive oral method of the 
armed forces is to be used with equal 
effectiveness in the schools, equally favor- 
able conditions must be provided. Es- 
sentially these are: more time; smaller 
classes; laboratory periods; adequate ma- 
terials; highly selected students; and moti- 
vation based solely on the utility of the 
subject. Since, however, the aim of the 
school must be basically cultural, and 
since the expensiveness of the intensive 
method of instruction would be totally 
unjustifiable in the case of the average 
student, this method would be the one to 
use only where the aim is utilitarian. That 
would be in a specialized high school 
with linguistically gifted students seeking 
to attain skill mastery for vocational 
competence.? 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


There is today a greater awareness 
than ever of the role of languages 
in the world. Men’s thoughts and 
ideologies leap frontiers with incred- 
ible speed. Whether they deal with 
fact or propaganda they have to be 
translated into an understandable me- 
dium. They have to be communicated. 
While English is undoubtedly the lan- 
guage used by the greatest number of 
people on earth today, as a native 
tongue and as a second language, it 
stands to reason that English alone is 
not adequate; that hundreds of mil- 
lions of the earth’s inhabitants do not 
use English and have no ready access 
to it. Hence the need for acquaintance- 

7 Matthew, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 
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ship with other tongues. What takes 
place at the United Nations sessions is 
illuminating in this respect. There are 
five official languages at the UN— 
Chinese, English, French, Russian, and 
Spanish—and two working languages 
into which all speeches are translated 
—English and French. English and 
French were accepted by a com- 
mittee of linguistic experts meeting at 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris (June 
30 to July 3, 1947) as the two uni- 
versal auxiliary languages to be recom- 
mended to UNESCO for its basic 
educational program. Including these 
two, eight regional auxiliary languages 
were suggested: Russian, Arabic, 
Spanish, Hindustani, Chinese, Malay, 
and various dialects now in use. 

Do our schools reflect this world 
awareness of this modern linguistic 
need? Partly. Some two million stu- 
dents (out of a total enrollment of 
more than seven million) take foreign 
languages in our public high schools. 
Almost half of those language stu- 
dents take Latin. The others are very 
unevenly divided among Spanish, 
French, German, and Italian. Students 
enrolled for the first two comprise 
probably 80 to 85 per cent of all mod- 
ern foreign language students. At the 
secondary level there is no Chinese, 
Russian, Arabic, or Hindustani. At the 
college level we find about the same 
linguistic division, with less emphasis 
on Latin, more on German and the 
“new” languages—Russian _ particu- 
larly. Whether we consider foreign 
language study as strictly utilitarian 
or cultural, administrators should give 
it a proper place in the curriculum. 


What are some of our most urgent 
problems? More careful and earlier 
selection of students, and accompany- 
ing that, greater concentration on one 
language with a view to laying a solid 
foundation leading to mastery. Two 
vears or less than two hundred hours’ 
exposure in the average high school 
course is not enough when average 
conditions of student selection and 
teaching prevail. Early selection is in 
order. We know that the ideal age for 
foreign-language study is between ten 
and twelve. If we delay this initial 
linguistic contact we do not get as 
much spontaneity, naturalness, imita- 
tive ability. Older students are more 
self-conscious about speaking and re- 
peating. They want more “mature” 
material, which is not often available 
for beginners. 

And, of course, we need more care- 
ful selection and preparation of teach- 
ers. When a teacher cannot speak the 
language with ease, the students have 
little chance to hear it properly; thus 
they will miss an important first half of 
the foreign-language learning process 
(the oral—aural phase). 

For the past twenty years we at 
Teachers College have been trying to 
remedy this lack of oral ability by giv- 
ing future teachers special classes in 
hearing and speaking and by conduct- 
ing all of our classes (except methods) 
in the foreign language. We also have 
the problem of students who are not 
sufficiently prepared in what we call 
“civilization,” something akin to the 


army area study. We offer courses to 
overcome this usual weakness. Wide 
variations in individual preparation, 
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great differences between standards, in- 


equalities of experience and achieve- 
ment all create difficulties, not so much 
in maintaining ideals and standards as 
in applying them fairly and in closing 
the gaps. We know what we want our 
foreign language teachers to be, re- 
gardless of methods. We know that 
language study in itself is not enough, 
that to hear and speak, read and write 
a language is not sufficient. We know 
that language study should be related 
to a broad cultural perspective mak- 
ing for understanding, appreciation, 
tolerance. 

Some of this perspective we believe 
we are achieving in the two basic com- 


mon area courses given in conjunction 
with the English staff—namely, the 
Study of Language and the Reading 
and Criticism of Literature. Within 
our specialty, our teachers need greater 
and more judicious use of modern 
audio-visual aids (particularly record- 
ings, movies, and radio programs) and 
more concentration on the living lan- 
guage. This greater emphasis on the 
oral aspects of language and a better 
utilization of audio-visual material 
were the two main features which the 
army foreign language programs 
stressed and which we can best adapt 
to our civilian training of foreign lan- 
guage teachers. 
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In two recorded round-table conversations 
Latin Americans and North Americans 
exchange views on the study of English 


south of the border and the study of 
Spanish in the United States, as observed by 
students and teachers of these languages. 








I. Foreign Language Dynamics South of the Border: 
A Coffee-Hour Conversation 


Participants: Mr. and Mrs. Alfredo Ghioldi 
(Argentina), Miss Celia Arias (Paraguay), 
Miss Angela Millan (Venezuela), Mrs. 
Cristina Figuerola (Cuba), Miss Virginia 
French, and Mr. Philip Shuman. 


MISS FRENCH. Mr. Shuman and I 
are interested in your impressions of 
the foreign language situation in Latin 
America. Mr. Ghioldi, what has been 
happening to language in Argentina? 

MR. GHIOLDI. ‘The general situation 
in Argentina has changed greatly dur- 
ing the present decade. Until ten years 
ago, the general trend was to teach 
especially French because our general 
culture was based on French culture, 
but in the past few years the trend has 
been changing in order to include the 
teaching and learning of English in 
secondary schools, because the English 
language is so much more important to 
us now. During the last war, for in- 
stance, there was a very great interest 


* With the technical assistance of Mr. C. L. 
Forsdale. 
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in English. Movies and radio as well as 
magazines and U.S. newspapers have 
contributed to this new emphasis. 

MR. SHUMAN. Is English compul- 
sory in Argentina? 

MR. GHIOLDI. In Argentina English 
is compulsory in high schools. Pupils 
can select French or English, but if a 
pupil starts with French, he has to 
study English later. If he studies Eng- 
lish first, he has to study French after- 
ward. 

MISS FRENCH. How many years 
does a student study foreign languages 
in high schools? 

MR. GHIOLDI. Three years for each 
language, three hours a week. That 
represents about 600 hours devoted to 
the study of French and English. 

MR. SHUMAN. Have you observed 
any particular experiments in the teach- 
ing of English which have been suc- 
cessful in Argentina? 

MR. GHIOLDI. Yes, several. I might 
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mention especially one school in the 
suburbs of Buenos Aires. A group of 
pupils in rather poor economic cir- 
cumstances were taught English by a 
specialized teacher, Mrs. Lopez-Arias, 
who developed a method for teaching 
the children only to speak English. 

MISS FRENCH. ‘The school was an 
elementary school? 

MR. GHIOLDI. Yes, an elementary 
school. The pupils were about eleven 
or twelve years old. 

MR. SHUMAN. And they didn’t 
know any English before they began 
the experiment? 

MR. GHIOLDI. Absolutely none be- 
fore, and the content was taught—the 
class was taught—during a period of 
six months and no more than thirty 
minutes each day, three days a week. 
At the end of that period the pupils 
couldn’t read English, but they could 
speak it very well and say all that they 
wanted to say. 

MISS FRENCH. And I assume that 
these children were not selected on the 
basis of intelligence. 

MR. GHIOLDI. Absolutely not. The 
only selection was, “Which of you 
want to study here a certain hour 
three days a week?” and that was it. 

MR. SHUMAN. That is very interest- 
ing.... Mrs. Ghioldi? 

MRS. GHIOLDI. I wanted to add that 
English is compulsory, too, in Argen- 
tina in the college and normal school 
for professors. 

MISS FRENCH. 
guay, Miss Arias? 

MIss ARIAS. In Paraguay the stu- 
dent is free to choose the language he 
likes best. Since 1942 we could say 


How about Para- 
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that the teaching of French, Portu- 
guese, Italian has disappeared with us 
because the students have a great de- 
sire to learn English. Paraguay is a bi- 
lingual country. We talk there Spanish 
and Guarani, an Indian language, and 
now there is a joke about English 
there. The people say, “Yes, Paraguay 
is a bilingual country, but English is 
one of the two languages now.” 

MISS FRENCH. Does that mean that 
elementary school children do not 
learn English at all? 

MIss ARIAS. Only in_ secondary 
school do they begin to study foreign 
language. 

MR. SHUMAN. Have you noticed 
any effect of the war on the teaching 
of English, or on the number of people 
who are interested in studying Eng- 
lish? 

Miss ARIAS. I think the interest has 
grown because of the war, or at least, 
during the war. 

MISS MILLAN. English has been in- 
creasing in Venezuela in the last years. 
For example, the normal school usually 
had a special professor for French. 
Now most of the students select Eng- 
lish, and this is true not only in the 
secondary school but in some of the 
private schools. The increase has been 
so great that we have the American 
Club, and most of the students that 
are interested usually go in the after- 
noon and have tea with the American 
people, because we have in Venezuela 
the Instituto Americano, and most of 
the people from there are people from 
North America that teach English in 
the Institute. They have teas and meet- 
ings in which Venezuelan students and 
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the American students get together 
and practice both languages. English is 
not compulsory in Venezuela. Re- 
cently the methods have been modern- 
ized so much that most of the second- 
ary students are able to read English 
books. 

MISS FRENCH. I am interested i 
your term modernized. Could you cel 
us how the methods have changed and 
how they have become modernized? 

MISS MILLAN. I mean that, before, 
the teacher really was not an English 
teacher. Now we have American na- 
tives and Venezuelan teachers who 
have been studying in the United 
States. Therefore, the language teach- 
ing has improved and we usually have 
the opportunity to practice English, 
too, because of the increase of North 
American people in Venezuela. 

MR. SHUMAN. Does modernization 
include stress on the oral aspects of 
language? 

MIss MILLAN. The oral has been 
stressed very much in Venezuela. The 
movies have played a part in the mod- 
ernizing of the language because all 
the movies of Venezuela are spoken in 
English, and we like to attend the 
movies. People are learning English in 
the schools, in the movies, at entertain- 
ments, and at parties. 

MR. SHUMAN. Has the war been 
chiefly responsible for the stress on the 
oral approach? 

MIss MILLAN. I do not think so. 
The petroleum business in Venezuela 
has been the main cause. There has 
been a great increase of North Ameri- 
can people going to Venezuela and 
Venezuelan people coming here. 


I think business has 
increased the learning of English in 
Argentina; interest in American pic- 
tures has, too. Sometimes when the 
people shear American pictures in 
Spanish they protest because they 
want to hear the American pictures in 
English. The same thing happens to 
me. I like American pictures talking 
English. 

MISS FRENCH. About the new em- 
phasis on the oral approach: so many 
people from Latin America have been 
coming as visitors to the United States 
and finding that although they could 
read English very weil they could not 
speak it. “When they went back to their 
countries they either said or thought, 
“We must train our people so that they 
can converse in English. Let us have 
more oral English in our schools.” Do 
you think this has influenced language 
teaching? 

MR. GHIOLDI. 


MRS. GHIOLDI. 


Of course, and it will 
do so more and more. 

MRS. FIGUFROLA. In Cuba, English 
is supposed to be compulsory in the 
primary school but it is never really 
enforced. The pupils come to high 
school and college with very little 
preparation in the language unless they 
are rich pupils and have come from 
schools in the States or have private 
teachers in their homes. I am a teacher 
in a government college in Havana. 
We give three years of English. The 
first year most of the pupils have very 
little knowledge of the language. But 
they are very much interested in the 
movies and in the comics. We get a lot 
of comics in Havana. That stimulates 
interest in English, and students learn 
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English very quickly. I am always 
very well satisfied with my third year 
of English in Havana. I do not think 
the war has affected the increase of 
English in Cuba except that since the 
war the price of sugar has gone up and 
there are very many people who have 
more money now ‘and travel a great 
deal, so that when they come over here 
they want to be able to shop and go to 
the theaters and to the cabarets and 
understand the language. So many of 
them are taking English with private 
teachers now. But now that I think of 
it, there is an interesting result of the 
war: we have had a lot of refugees; 
many people from France, Germany, 
Poland, and Russia have come to Cuba, 
and some of them have made friend- 
ships there and that has stimulated Cu- 
ban people to learn their languages. So 
we have a Language Institute now in 
the University. That has two profes- 
sors of Russian, two of Italian, one of 
German, one of English, one of Por- 
tuguese. And the school which has 
most pupils is the school of English. 

MISS FRENCH. It is very interesting 
to hear that the influence of the war 
has taken a little different direction in 
Cuba from that in the United States— 
stimulated by the presence of Euro- 
pean refugees. 

MRS. FIGUEROLA. One of the signifi- 
cant things about those refugees is 
that they are not poor people. Most of 
them are very well-to-do people who 
have bought land and very nice houses. 
You can see that they intend to estab- 
lish themselves there and remain in 
Cuba, and we really have found that 
they are very pleasant and likeable. 
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MISS FRENCH. Naturally, you want 
to be able to communicate with them 
in their own language. A few minutes 
ago we began to talk about recent 
changes in methods of teaching Eng- 
lish. You yourself are a teacher of Eng- 
lish, aren’t you, Mrs. Figuerola? 

MRS. FIGUEROLA. ‘The Minister of 
Education, together with the Univer- 
sity of Havana, has realized the need 
of better English teachers; and an In- 
stitute for English teachers only—we 
don’t have that in any other language 
—has been inaugurated at the Univer- 
sity of Havana with four years of Eng- 
lish conversation, grammar, culture, 
history of the language, literature. We 
cover most of the literature of North 
America and England. Those are the 
teachers the government is selecting 
now for the new posts in the schools 
it creates. 

MISS FRENCH. Mr. Ghioldi, haven’t 
I heard you mention the training of 
English teachers in Argentina? 

MR. GHIOLDI. We have professors 
of foreign languages in our country, 
especially i in institutes for modern lan- 
guages in Buenos Aires. We have, too, 
the normal school of modern languages 
and the institute of teachers of second- 
ary education. In the first one, the 
requisites are three years of study of 
five hours a day; that is about 2700 
hours. In the second one, 300 hours 
during three years, that is about 1500 
hours. Both of them are very good in- 
tensive courses. At the beginning of 
the year we have approximately forty 
students aspiring to become teachers 
of English, and at the end of the year, 
because of the thoroughness of the 
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work, only ten of the original forty 
remain. That is an index of the strenu- 
ousness of the program. 

MISS FRENCH. Those who finish 
the course must be very well prepared. 

MR. GHIOLDI. The teachers are 
good, but in our country the program 
is very, very firmly controlled by the 
authorities, and teachers have no free- 
dom to go in other ways than in the 
way that the authorities have prepared. 
Unfortunately, the authorities stress 
the importance of reading and under- 
standing of the more frequent words, 
rather than speaking the language. 
Many students end the period of study 
with a reading knowledge, especially 
of technical works, but they cannot 
speak the language. 

MISS FRENCH. So far we have been 
mentioning new developments in the 
study of foreign languages without 
special reference to the literature of the 
language. What would you say about 
new emphasis in the study of litera- 
ture? For example, in our schools here 
in the United States, emphasis used to 


be put chiefly on the literature of 
Spain; now there is more emphasis on 
Latin-American literature and Latin- 
American culture, isn’t there, Mr. Shu- 
man? Has a similar thing happened in 
your countries? Are students of Eng- 
lish becoming better acquainted with 
North American Literature? 

MISS ARIAS. ‘That is true in Para- 
guay. Five years ago we studied British 
literature, but now we learn about 
American education and American 
poetry and politics. 

MRS. FIGUEROLA. May I say, Miss 
French, that Ernest Hemingway did 
a lot in Havana to further the knowl- 
edge of English because he had a very 
pleasing personality and he lived almost 
a year and a half in Havana. We had 
him to lecture at the Lyceum, which is 
the most important of our feminine 
societies in Havana, and after two lec- 
tures by Hemingway every single per- 
son in the group bought all his books, 
read them with great interest and 
enthusiasm, and commented on them 
a long time. 


II. Spanish Round Table 


Participants: Mr. Philip Shuman, Mr. Les- 
ter Schweitzer, Mr. Nicholas Sallese, Mr. 
Raymond Baumrind, and Mr. Michael A. 
Russo. 


MR. SHUMAN. We have come to- 
gether to discuss the study of Spanish 
in terms of “hemisphere solidarity.” 
We want to consider the past, and see 
if we can arrive at some conclusions in 
regard to future trends in Spanish. 
What are some of the factors that 


come into the whole picture of interest 
in Spanish? 


MR. BAUMRIND. I believe originally 
we had perhaps an equal emphasis on 
Spain and on Latin America. I don’t 
believe we ever had direct emphasis 
on Spain and nothing else, but I am 
quite certain that today we are look- 
ing chiefly toward Latin America. 


MR. SALLESE. Do you believe that 
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that is so in all phases—in business, 
politics, culture? 

MR. BAUMRIND. Yes, I think that 
we have come to accept the fact that 
Spain is no longer a world power and 
that in politics and all other phases we 
are now facing southward rather than 
to Europe, as far as Spanish is con- 
cerned. 

MR. SALLESE. The reason I asked 
the question, Mr. Baumrind, is that I 
agree in general with what you said, 


but I believe that the transition has not. 


been made, shall we say, from the cul- 
tural standpoint, from the point of 
literature. 

MR. SCHWEITZER. But isn’t the old 
cultural slant being deviated from at 
the present time also, because of our 
close relations with Latin America? 
We have a great market to the south 
of us and we are fully aware that a 
close tie between Latin America and 
North America will increase Ameri- 
can business. Hasn’t this taken primary 
emphasis in our language teaching, and 
in the teaching of the culture of the 
lands to the south of us, deviating from 
the teaching of the culture of Spain 
across the Atlantic. 

MR. RUSSO. The chief place where 
Spain itself comes in is in the teaching 
of history, the period of exploration, 
the period of conquest, several hun- 
dred years back. That is Spanish rather 
than Hispanic-American. It is still im- 
portant that we teach the culture of 
Spain at this point so that we know 
the background of men who came 
from Spain to what is now Hispanic 
America. 


MR. SALLESE. We still have that 


191 
problem, haven’t we, today, of Latin 
Americans speaking Spanish with the 
so-called seseo, and of the Spaniards 
speaking the ceceo form? Don’t edu- 
cated Latin Americans still speak the 
way the Spaniard does—on the public 
platform and the like? This problem, 
of course, has not been settled, as has 
been brought out very well by Profes- 
sor Navarro Tomas, the outstanding 
phonetician we have in America today. 

MR. SHUMAN. I think we ought to 
qualify that statement that well-edu- 
cated Latin Americans on the platform 
use the Spanish ceceo. Practice varies. 
But let’s return to the question of busi- 
ness. Do you think that business pro- 
vides chief motivation for the study of 
Spanish in our public school systems? 

MR. SCHWEITZER. I believe it repre- 
sents a certain center. However, it is 
not yet the all-dominating factor. Lan- 
guage still is a “cultural” study. The 
economic trend is there, however, and 
people are fully cognizant of the fact 
in both parts of the hemisphere. 

MR. RUsSO. The study of Spanish 
for students who are taking commer- 
cial work has a definite advantage— 
probably more than French or German 
or Italian nowadays. 

MR. BAUMRIND. I feel that this is 
the same “tool and culture” business 
that we have discussed in our methods 
courses in the teaching of Spanish. Is 
it a tool or a culture subject? It can be 
both. But no one forgets, here or else- 
where, that today South America is 
perhaps the richest business field in the 
world. Russia is not prepared to buy 
much, Europe is poor. 

MR. SHUMAN. I think we could 
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couple this business incentive with the 
political incentive. You say that for 
business reasons we turn to South 
America, because of tremendous natu- 
ral resources that have not yet been 
opened up. That is intimately tied up 
with the present world situation. Span- 
ish was of interest to Americans for 
many years primarily for business rea- 
sons even before the first World War. 
In the late twenties we began to see 
increased political need. 

MR. SALLESE. Do you mean hemi- 
spheric solidarity? 

MR. SHUMAN. Hemispheric _ soli- 
darity, a movement which was begun 
under Hoover and then continued and 
given tremendous impetus by Roose- 
velt and his Good Neighbor policy. 

MR. SALLESE. I wonder’ what 
prompted the President’s advisers, 
Hull and the rest of his cabinet, to in- 
stitute the Good Neighbor policy, as 
we call it today. Was it because of 
business? In my opinion, politics and 
business go hand in hand. In looking 
over the business situation in Latin 
America we discover that the Latin 
Americans want to deal with us in 
every way they can. We find that 
many of our businesses have branch of- 
fices in Latin America. We must send 
experts in the language field to these 
different countries to represent Amer- 
ican businesses. 

MR. SHUMAN. Yes, but the number 
of Americans who could go to South 
America to enter the business world 
has always been limited. It is limited 
now. In any business relations with 
Latin America, native Latin Amer- 
icans want a very limited number of 


North Americans taking part. They 
limit the number of North Americans 
who can come into the Shell Oil or 
Socony companies, or whatever com- 
pany it happens to be in Latin America. 
Our interest should be in better prepar- 
ing from the language and cultural 
standpoint the people who go South. 

MR. BAUMRIND. — Just what has been 
the effect of all this on the enrollment 
in Spanish in our schools? 

MR. SCHWEITZER. ‘The importance 
of Spanish as a language has unques- 
tionably been increased because of our 
newly acquired south-of-the-border at- 
titude. For the past ten or fifteen years 
there has been in the secondary schools 
of America and also in the colleges an 
increase in the enrollment in Spanish 
classes in practically ev ery city in the 
country. In New York there has been 
an increase in Spanish in the years 1944 
to 1947 when the other languages have 
either remained still or have dropped. 
At the present time in New York City 
there are nearly 58,000 students taking 
Spanish out of anenesinnniby 350,000 
enrolled in the public schools where 
foreign languages are offered. 

MR. SALLESE. Your figures hold 
true for the college study ‘of Spanish. 
In Middlebury College, which I have 
attended, we had 250 students studying 
languages. More than roo students 
were turned away. At St. Johns on 
Long Island, where I am teaching, we 
had a prewar enrollment of 100 to 150 
students. Now we have more than 200 
—nine classes where normally we had 
five. When the Teaneck High School 
Adult Education Center first offered 
classes in Spanish a year ago, 25 to 30 
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students were enrolled. I understand 
this year there are 35 or 40, with more 
classes being instituted for next year’s 
program. 

MR. SHUMAN. In regard to the fig- 
ures that Mr. Schweitzer gave for New 
York City, I think we “might add a 
point. In today’s New York Times and 
in the New York Sun of several days 
ago, enrollment figures were given for 
registration in languages in the New 
York City high schools. The gist of it 
was that there was a decrease in the 
registration in languages. But it should 
be pointed out that some drop in the 
registration in language courses is a 
natural result of the drop in the total 
registration of those schools where lan- 
guages are offered. The drop in the lan- 
guage registration amounted to about 
4.5 per cent, and I believe that the drop 
in total registration would correspond. 
Yet, as Mr. Sallese pointed out, there 
is a slight increase in the registration 
in Spanish throughout the country. 
The sampling that the publishing house 
of Crofts is just completing in some 
hundreds of colleges throughout the 
nation shows a very slight increase in 
registration in Spanish over what it was 
last year. The question should be 
asked, of course, whether this trend 
will continue. 

MR. BAUMRIND. It might. The in- 
crease in the enrollment in Spanish as 
a voluntary rather than a required sub- 
ject may mean more than we realize. 
Many colleges now say that two years 
of languages are sufficient—or do not 
require any languages at all. Hence, 
more students who do take languages 
are taking them because they like to. 


MR. SALLESE. 
factors? 
MR. SHUMAN. 


Are there any other 


The State Depart- 
ment has done a great deal to increase 
interest in the study of English in Latin 
America, and I daresay that the pub- 
licity that has been put out here in 
the United States in regard to the in- 
crease in the study of English in Latin 
America has had some effect on the 
interest in the study of Spanish in the 
United States. The Fulbright Act to 
send students abroad was passed about 
a year ago, but unfortunately has not 
yet been implemented. The Veterans 
Administration offers opportunity for 
study on the part of the veterans 
abroad. I think we five are all veterans. 
Two or three of us have taken advan- 
tage of the Veterans Administration 
opportunity to further our studies in 
Spanish. What can you tell us, Mr. 
Schweitzer, about your personal ex- 
periences? 

MR. SCHWEITZER. This past. sum- 
mer, Mr. Baumrind and I went to 
Cuba. We spent seven weeks at the 
University of Havana. Approximately 
150 others were down there studying 
Spanish and taking full advantage of 
the opportunity to learn the language 
in the true atmosphere of a Latin-Am- 
erican country. 

MR. SHUMAN. 
teachers? 

MR. SCHWEI1.ER. 


Were many of them 


I would say that 
60 per cent were teachers and 40 per 
cent were students aspiring to be 
teachers. 

MR. BAUMRIND. I was interested, 
too, in the effects back home, the effect 
of all this propaganda, the war, etc. 
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Aren’t there other agencies in our own 
country which have furthered the 
teaching of Spanish? Hasn’t the church 
done something, Mr. Sallese? 

MR. SALLESE. Yes, I know the 
Catholic Church has. Many of the 
missionaries and priests who had mis- 
sionary fields in India, China, and simi- 
lar places, but could not visit these 
fields, turned toward Latin America 
and have been required to learn the 
Spanish language. I believe that also is 
true for Protestants. 

MR. SHUMAN. I believe so. Right 
here in Teachers College we have an 
example of this in a candidate for the 
Master’s degree in the Teaching of 
Spanish. The young lady referred to 
is perfecting herself in the use of the 
language and the knowledge of the cul- 
ture of the Latin Americans because 
she intends to go back to Latin Am- 
erica with her husband, a Methodist 
minister, to continue their work in the 
mission field. Another factor is the in- 
fluence that the motion pictures have 
had on Spanish. 

MR. RUSSO. We have had a great 
number of pictures for American con- 
sumption dealing with Latin-American 
topics, lending glamor, interest, ro- 
mance, intrigue to the study of Spanish 
that would really appeal to the stu- 
dents here in America. In addition to 
that we have the rise of popular Span- 
ish Americans—Xavier Cugat, Andy 
Russell, and others who are singing in 
Spanish—and the tremendous popu- 
larity of Latin-American dances. 

MR. SHUMAN. Don’t forget our 
Spanish-American Rita Cansino Hay- 
worth Welles! 


MR. RUSSO. I couldn’t. These things 
have all had an effect on these same 
American students. 

MR. BAUMRIND. I would like to add 
another point. I feel that these agen- 
cies—the church, Hollywood, the 
press, the media of mass communica- 
tion—may have had more effect upon 
the teaching and the learning of Span- 
ish than the politics concerned. People 
don’t bother to read the bills and the 
acts that go through Congress. They 
do come in contact with our theaters 
and movies and newspapers. We cer- 
tainly have had a lot of publicity about 
the visit of President Truman to Mex- 
ico and Brazil and about President Ale- 
man’s coming to New York, to say 
nothing of publicity about various ex- 
amples of outstanding leadership in 
world affairs. These things, I feel, have 
had influence upon people. 

MR. SCHWEITZER. What do you 
think the effect of the war has been on 
hemisphere solidarity in the minds of 
everyday folk? What will our plan 
and purpose be from now on in regard 
to our neighbors to the south of us, 
and what will be the possible effect on 
the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States? 

MR. SALLESE. Our soldiers, of 
course, have returned from various 
theaters of war and the different coun- 
tries in Latin America in which we 
have established agencies, defense 
posts, and the like, and some are bring- 
ing back the true picture of Latin Am- 
erica which is so necessary in our 
teaching in the North. 

MR. SCHWEITZER. Do you believe 
that North America and Latin America 
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will stand together as one solid group 
from this time on? 

MR. BAUMRIND. I hope so. If we 
must make a division into worlds, or 
if there are subparts, the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres could be two 
sections. But the United Nations must 
take it from there and weld it into one 
world—a total unit. 

MR. SHUMAN. There is one other 
factor that we can bring in here—the 
factor of the tremendous impetus that 
can come from a change of opinion of 
the Latin Americans toward us, a 
change of opinion that can result from 
the fact that we are studying their 
language, their civilization. That could 
change Rodo’s old picture of the Cali- 
ban of the North. If they could know 
that throughout the United States our 
secondary school children are learning 
their language and civilization, I be- 
lieve they would be more likely to feel 
that we aren’t chiefly almighty dollar 
seekers or ignorant snobs. 

MR. BAUMRIND. ‘True. In times past 
many Americans have said, “Well, let 
them learn English and come to us. We 


have what they want.” Today we are 
turning it around and saying, “We will 
study Spanish and go to them.” 

MR. SALLESE. With the study of 
Spanish we will be less exposed to mis- 
understandings with the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. The study of Spanish 
gives us the expression of the life and 
character of these nations to the south 
of us, and in studying a foreign lan- 
guage, let us not forget that we can 
gain a fine ear for our own language. 
We perceive the versatility of our 
own English. 

MR. SHUMAN. More important than 
the language skill are the attitudes that 
we can help students develop. Today 
our whole high school population, 
voters of the near future, need an at- 
titude of good neighborliness and gen- 
erosity based on knowledge that we are 
interdependent, that each nation has 
its important contribution to make to 
the whole hemisphere security pro- 
gram, whether that contribution be 
of a material or a cultural nature; 
whether it be in the realm of tech- 
nology or the arts. 
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A revolution in communication has taken 
place i in the past thirty years. At present it 
is commonly institutionalized as “audio- 
visual aids.” But teachers of English are 
beginning to see more than an “aids” 
significance for their work. 








OMMUNICATION, like education, 
oe In language, for example, 
what was right yesterday 1 is stilted or 
obsolescent today. “It is I” is fast be- 
coming a dictionary Fay giving 
ground to “It’s me.” As the customs of 
language change, so the techniques and 
devices of communication change. The 
teacher of fifty years ago had little but 
his voice and not very skillfully printed 
pages and pictures to carry his mes- 
sage. The teacher of today has access 
to a wealth of communication tech- 
niques. Yet the impact of the new tech- 
niques is still largely impending, ex- 
cept as the new media, by contrast, 
have made the printed page seem static 
to modern students. 

Many present-day teachers use no 
communication techniques newer than 
those of their predecessors. This is no 
fault of the stage of development in 
communication. It is the result of my- 
opic observation of the world about us, 
outdated values, and lethargy or fear. 
Of course many teachers have given 
attention to the newer means of com- 


munication, but their efforts have often 
been sporadic and dependent on too 
many purse strings and too many fixed 
notions. Where the newer techniques 
have been introduced they have gen- 
erally been categorized as audio-visual 
aids, a significant development which 
will be discussed in detail later. 

Part of our inability to see compel- 
ling reasons for introducing newer de- 
vices of communication into our class- 
rooms stems from an incomplete evalu- 
ation of the communication changes 
which are being wrought in the mod- 
ern world. We are in the midst of a 
revolution in communication. An ex- 
amination of some of the implications 
of this revolution may sharpen our ap- 
preciation of the largely untapped po- 
tential to be found in auditory and 
visual means of communication in the 
classroom. It will also point up an obhi- 
gation for teachers. 


WINGS FOR 
COMMUNICATION 


A century or so from now historians 
will describe the communication revo- 
lution of the twentieth century. They 
will tell of the momentous technical 
developments—motion pictures, radio, 
television, facsimile, air transportation, 
and improved techniques of graphic 
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presentation and mass press. They will 
record that never before could sym- 
bols be transmitted with so little regard 
for time or space. Credit for these ad- 
vances will go to Marconi, Edison, 
Armstrong, DeForest, and others who 
gave wings to communication. It is to 
be hoped that these historians will be 
able to record also that the great new 
devices helped unite the people of the 
world community. But one suspects 
that they will have to tell only the age- 
old tale of scientists presenting new 
techniques and educators wondering 
what to do with them. 

We who are in the midst of this 
communication revolution recognize it 
in a very casual manner. We acknowl- 
edge it by listening to the radio and 
attending movies. We all regard tele- 
vision as here to stay, no longer a 
world’s fair oddity. Yet the force of 
the revolution is only beginning to in- 
fluence our behavior as teachers. 

We recognize increasingly that com- 
munication is the lifeline of commun- 
ity. We know that successful function- 
ing of the community, however large 
or small, is dependent in great measure 
on steady, reciprocal communication, 
which implies common and widespread 
understanding of symbols. We feel 
that the quality of group activity is 
dictated by the quality of the group’s 
communication. These are not new 
concepts at all, but they are repeatedly 
called to our attention by the investiga- 
tions of linguists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. 

Implicit in this idea of the central 
role of communication in human en- 
deavor is the fact that the limits of 


community are established by the 
range and av ailability of communica- 
tion techniques. These limitations, in 
turn, are established by space, time, 
and meaning. The human voice on its 
own does not go very far, nor is it 
always understood. On the wings of 
wire, radio, television, and facsimile, 
however, the symbols of communica- 
tion are transmitted almost instanta- 
neously across great distances. Without 
these media the United Nations could 
not exist. Perhaps the key significance 
which teachers must examine is the 
unlimited possibility of broadening the 
community. 

Facility of transmission does not 
eliminate problems of meaning, how- 
ever; often it increases the difficulty 
and necessity of understanding. Media 
which employ non-verbal symbols 
as primary devices—motion pictures, 
graphics, television, and so forth—re- 
duce problems of language meaning to 
a degree, but they have their own 
problems. They emphasize the need 
for understanding visual and auditory 
techniques. 

Experts in the radio and motion pic- 
ture industries understand the factor of 
immediacy and the ability to reduce 
some of the problems of meaning. 
Critics of radio, justified as they are 
in decrying radio’s paucity of ‘chal- 
lenging program material, nevertheless 
recognize the fact that educators have 
only begun to foster improvement. 
We now hear and see more frequent 
and more meaningful comments about 
the world around us, but not because 
the schools have grasped the full mean- 
ing of the new media. On the contrary, 
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educators (and too often teachers of 
English who are only beginning to be 
sensitive to such matters) have been 
blind or deaf to the essential differences 
between print, radio, and film as media, 
and have sought to apply one set of 
concepts to all. 
In 1943, Lyman Bryson wrote,’ 
. the teacher must see the kind 
of world that modern communication 
has made for us to live in. He will 
need to understand communication as 
a tool for himself in teaching, and he 
will need to expand that knowledge 
to understand the social effects of its 
use in all aspects of our hurried lives.” 
This admonition is particularly ap- 
plicable to teachers of English, those 
educators who have been most tradi- 
tionally concerned with communica- 
tion. Of course communication is not 
the special province of the English 
teacher any more than it is of teachers 
of speech or art or music. The prob- 
lems of communication do not dis- 
cretely pigeonhole themselves into any 
single subject-matter field. But the 
English classroom is one logical place 
to introduce an expanded study of 
communication. 


“ 


OUR CHILDREN AND 
MODERN COMMUNICATION 


Our children are inescapably caught 
up in the swift-moving current of 
modern communication. If a child to- 
day must make a choice of ideas, he 
will probably incline toward accept- 
ance of the ones presented through the 
mass media to which his generation is 


1 Lyman Bryson, “The Study of Communica- 
tion.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 45, p. 83, 
November, 1943. 


attuned. Every teacher observes in one 
way or another the subtle influences 
of motion pictures, radio, advertising, 
and comic strips. 

A young boy stands on a high step 
outside a New York museum. He 
spreads his arms and then leaps head- 
first to the sidewalk below. He tells 
his rescuers that he was “just being 
like Superman.” The boy’s mother 
would probably report that he listens 
daily to Superman on the radio and 
reads the comic strip without fail. 

A teen-age killer in Illinois tells 
police officials that his ideas about dual 
personality came from the motion pic- 
ture Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. A 
nurse in Colorado confides that she 
decided to become a nurse after seeing 
the film So Proudly We Hail. 

Even the least sensitive child is af- 
fected in some measure by motion pic- 
tures, radio, and the maze of graphic 
displays which surround him. He takes 
up his position by the radio for three 
or four hours a day, attends the movies 
at least once a week, and avidly pur- 
sues the adventures of comic strip 
heroes. Our children are geared to 
Disney, Corwin, Little Orphan Annie, 
and “Joe Doaks has switched to 
Calvert.” 

After a year of studying the effects 
of motion pictures on adolescents and 
adults, Mayer, a British sociologist, 
wrote: “If we persist in our academic 
remoteness from film as mass-influence, 
the doom of our civilization is cer- 
tain.”* Mr. Mayer’s views are rein- 
forced, less dramatically and without 


2J. P. Mayer, Sociology of Film, p. 25. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber Limited, 1946. 
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the element of doom, by the earlier 
Payne Fund studies in America and 
by numerous studies in the fields of 
radio and the press. The most con- 
servative conclusion which one can 
make in the light of the data presented 
by such studies is that these media do 
affect our children. 

Yet while it is natural for children 
to be affected by new media, it is not 
natural for them to observe and listen 
critically and draw significant infer- 
ences therefrom. Careful listening and 
observation are communication skills 
which must be developed, just as the 
skills of reading, writing, and speaking 
must be developed. The ideas and at- 
titudes transmitted by the devices of 
communication and the way in which 
the processes of communication shape 
them must be examined with critical 
eyes and ears. Guided attention must 
be given to the analysis of symbols 
which literally make (and are) our 
idea environment. If such regard for 
observation and listening is not de- 
veloped, then the devices of com- 
munication will control us; we will not 
control them. 


COMMUNICATION CHANGES 
IN OUR CLASSROOMS 


How have the schools reflected this 
revolution in communication? Are 
there signs of growing sensitivity to 
the new media? Are teachers accepting 
the challenge of guiding children 
through the difficult task of becoming 
consciously aware of how motion pic- 
tures, radio, and other mass media are 
molding opinion? And, finally, are the 
schools employing the powerful new 


media as valid communication tech- 
niques? 

There is a great deal to point to 
with pride. A radio program like that 
in the schools of Cleveland is a sig- 
nificant step in the direction of utiliz- 
ing radio. Here, as in several other 
cities throughout the country, the 
schools have their own radio station 
which broadcasts daily to the children 
in the classroom. Such a development 
is important, not because it contributes 
to a master-teacher concept, but be- 
cause it recognizes one of the new 
media of communication and then 
takes the second crucial step and uses 
that medium. 

James Monroe High School in New 
York City is one of the many high 
schools which make excellent use of 
newspapers in the classroom. In this 
school newspapers are used in much 
the same way that textbooks might be 
employed in other schools. From a 
careful examination of the newspapers 
students learn a great deal about 
composition, literature, world affairs, 
graphics and other media. 

These signs are encouraging, but 
they are not typical of the vast ma- 
jority of the schools in the country. 
In the typical school perhaps 10 per 
cent of the teachers sometimes use a 
motion picture or a filmstrip or a radio 
program, and then with a good deal 
of trepidation, and only after resolv- 
ing a deep-seated conflict regarding 
whether to teach “froth” or “solid 
matter.” Teachers are beginning to 
understand that the medium of com- 
munication does not establish the basic 
content of the message; that the 
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medium simply determines the kind of 
symbols used and makes the message 
more or less acceptable, more or less 
readily received and understood by the 
modern learner. 


‘“*aips’’ A MISNOMER 


Most of the significant advances in 
incorporating the newer media of 
communication into the normal class- 
room situation have stemmed from in- 
creasingly important audio-visual pro- 
grams in the schools. The classification 
“audio-visual aids” includes a group of 
powerful communication instruments 
which have been mustered to assist in 
the learning situation—motion pic- 
tures, radio, recordings, still pictures, 
slides, filmstrips, models and exhibits, 
graphics, and field trips. Yet the term 
“audio-visual aids” reveals a type of 
thinking which is limiting. 

It implies that motion pictures, 
radio, photographs, and the like are 
“aids” to learning or teaching. Yet 
these means of communication are not 
aids any more than the printed page is 
an aid. They are not appendages or 
“gimmicks.” They are media of com- 
munication with the same validity as 
the printed page and the spoken voice. 
They are expressions of a revolution 
in communication which is changing 
the whole character of message trans- 
mission. 

The term “audio-visual aids” has 
been consciously used in the past, and 
is used in the title of this article, for 
what has seemed a very sound reason. 
Implicit in the use of the word “aids” 
is the idea that the instruments in this 
category cannot do the job of educa- 


tion alone; that they do not eliminate 
the teacher. This is sound reasoning, 
But neither can the printed page or 
the human voice perform the task of 
education without the mediation of the 
principals in the learning situation— 
the teacher and the students. Com- 
munication is a process in which the 
human element is an indispensable fac- 
tor. A new tool of communication 
does not eliminate this human element, 
but it may enlarge the range of human 
activity. Only when the potent audio- 
visual devices are elevated from the 
subordinate role of aids will we be able 
to realize their full significance in the 
modern classroom. 


AN OBLIGATION AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


Educators are faced with a prime 
obligation: to bring to the classroom 
the new devices of communication 
(plus some old ones) and to make clear 
the important role of these devices in 
the modern and ever-broadening com- 
munity. They must be dealt with in 
a manner which will stimulate critical 
examination and interpretation on the 
part of the students. 

Accompanying the obligation to 
deal with the modern techniques of 
communication in the classroom is the 
opportunity to erase the traditional 
boundaries limiting classroom experi- 
ence. The business of education is ex- 
perience. The active role of education 
is to provide experiences which will 
help the child, under guidance, to 
solve current problems and meet per- 
sistent life situations. Here the auditory 
and visual devices of communication 
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make their greatest contribution. With 
motion pictures, radio, slides, film- 
strips, charts, graphs, models, exhibits, 
and so forth, we can present a situa- 
tion dramatically and realistically in 
the classroom, in whole, in part, inside 
and out. 

A film such as The City helps create 
Situation City in the classroom, with 
all of the elements of city life—its 
tempo, its dependence on centraliza- 
tion, and its disregard for aesthetics 
and functional art. 

In the same manner, a radio pro- 
gram such as The Eagle’s Brood (CBS) 
dramatically builds images which 
help create Situation Juvenile Delin- 
quency. So charts and graphs (often 
regarded as mavericks in the field of 
communication) interpret Situation 
Inflation. 

We should recognize the fact that 
experiences and meanings do not come 
automatically. Active participation of 
the teacher and the student is required, 
and active participation does not mean 
“sittin’ and soakin’.” It is necessary to 
examine the roots of all communication 
to get at reasons and intentions. It is 
essential to observe critically when 
ingratiating newer techniques are em- 
ployed. 

In the last analysis, communication 
always plays the role of a substitute— 
a substitute for the real situation which 
it symbolizes. Language is the most 
common communication medium, but 
it often proves inadequate by com- 
parison with many of the other instru- 
ments of communication which sub- 
stitute non-verbal symbols or reinforce 
verbal symbols. A situation created in 


words alone may not be clearly de- 
fined. It may, unfortunately, leave the 
hearer completely out of any active 
role. It is particularly important then, 
that the teacher employ those com- 
munication techniques which approach 
reality most directly—the techniques 
of the cinema, for example. Slides, 
while they eliminate the motion and 
sound employed by the cinema, also 
present reality more concretely than 
do words alone. 


AN EXAMPLE 


The Communication Skills courses 
at Teachers College are concerned 
with five skills: reading, writing, listen- 
ing, speaking, and observing. Attempts 
are made in each class session to work 
with as many of these skills as pos- 
sible, and no skill is emphasized to the 
exclusion of any other. This approach 
requires focusing attention on such 
media as motion pictures, radio, the 
press, and graphics, as well as on the 
problems of speaking and writing. 

For the first session of the current 
semester, the various sections of the 
Communication Skills class were 
brought together to see Pare Lorentz’s 
documentary film, The River. These 
steps were followed in using the 
picture: 

1. A detailed introduction was given 
to the class. In this introduction the 
events leading up to the production of 
the film were discussed. Particular at- 
tention was given to the history of the 
Resettlement Administration’s various 
attempts at unifying the public behind 
a program of federal action. 

2. The students were asked to look 
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and listen critically for visual and 
sound symbols which created the 
power of the picture. They were asked 
to put themselves in the position of 
the creating artists in an attempt to 
identify the reasons for using specific 
symbolic devices. 

3. The film was shown. 

4. After the showing, the three sec- 
tions of the class discussed the film 
and its sources of power. Again the 
students were asked to be specific in 
identifying the techniques which were 
used to create effects in the film. 

5. At the second meeting of the class 
the students were given a simple test 
of observation. It asked for answers 
to two questions: What do you think 
was the purpose behind the filming of 
The River?; What symbolic devices 
were used in the film to portray (a) 
the destructive forces of nature if left 
unchecked by man; (4) the construc- 
tive power of natural forces if con- 
trolled by man; (c) human suffering? 

The discussion and test revealed 
many crucial factors in communica- 
tion. It was significant that students 
noted many widely differing reasons 
for the production of the film. Among 
them were: to make others realize their 
good fortune in not living where they 
could be exposed to such disastrous 
conditions; to give historical back- 
ground for the present conservation 
movement; to unite people behind 


projects to control nature. This fact 
emphasized the necessity for readers to 
examine intents and purposes behind 
communication. 

In analyzing the symbolic devices 
many students cautiously mentioned a 


discordant passage of music which 
highlighted scenes depicting the results 
of economic exploitation. Others ven- 
tured that the musical accompaniment 
at one point, There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight, was used 
to strengthen the impression gained 
through visual images of indiscriminate 
felling of trees and denuding of hill- 
sides. Some pointed to the fact that 
children were used throughout the 
film to emphasize contrasting  situa- 
tions in the Mississippi before and 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Others noted that each sequence was 
introduced through the symbolic me- 
dium of the sky in its changing moods 
—gray and ugly when the sequences 
to follow pictured stupid, distasteful, 
and ugly things; bright and _ sunlit 
when the ensuing scenes pictured a 
“good life.” Few students saw all of 
these. 

This approach to a course in Com- 
munication Skills emphasized at the 
outset the changing nature of com- 
munication and the necessity for in- 
telligent citizens to be critically aware 
of the devices which surround them 
and mold their thinking. It was, in 
effect, a mild shock treatment designed 
to bring the students from their 
limited orientation to a broader one 
which included a willingness to under- 
stand the full role of communication 
in the modern community. The fact 
that the motion picture did not say 
the same thing to all people, despite its 
graphic character, made clear certain 
common problems in print and radio 
as well. 

An analysis of the changing nature 
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and effects of modern communication 
points up three compelling reasons for 
teachers (and especially teachers of 
English) to employ auditory and 
visual techniques in the classroom. 

1. The devices which make richer 
communication available to enlarging 
communities are at hand. Without 
these devices the concept of One 
World is only a dream; with them 
it is a possibility. But the devices must 
be recognized by. the schools; they 
must gain prestige, mature acceptance, 
and eventual guidance in the class- 
rooms. 

z. A second reason may best be 
stated by quoting from the conclusions 
of a recent study: 


... The teacher of English should recog- 
nize the propensity of pupils not to limit 
their leisure language experience to one 
medium. Instead of placing the emphasis 


in classroom instruction upon the tradi- 
tional activity of book reading alone, the 
teacher might profitably make use of 
other receptive skills. Training in listen- 
ing, an understanding of the art of 
cinema, instruction in the interpretation 
of combined pictorial and verbal com- 
munication, analysis of magazine and 
newspaper content—these would then be 
considered important aspects of instruc- 
tion in the English language.* 


3. Having recognized these reasons, 
the teacher can come to the realization 
that the new tools of communication 
may serve an essential (rather than an 
incidental) dramatic purpose in the 
classroom by expanding the boundaries 
of experience. 


8 Alice P. Sterner, Radio, Motion Picture, and 
Reading Interests, p. 61. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 932. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 


1947. 
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Wuat happens when a selected group of 
nine English teachers from various parts of 
the country set out to do nine different 
curriculum projects under workshop cir- 
cumstances? 








N*: selected high school teachers 
met at Teachers College in the 
summer of 1947 for the workshop 
called “Studies in the English Curric- 
ulum.” Each expressed a general inter- 
est in curriculum revision; each was 
interested also in formulating a plan to 
be tried out in a particular school in 
the fall. 

These teachers came from a variety 
of communities and taught in a variety 
of school situations. One came from 
East Aurora, an upstate New York 
dairy farming community adjacent to 
Buffalo. Another came from Tuxedo 
Park, a community composed of estate 
residents and townspeople living “out- 
side the grounds.” A third taught in a 
county high school for Negroes, in a 
small suburb of Anniston, Alabama. A 
fourth member supervised a develop- 
mental reading program in the junior 
high schools of Baltimore. A_ fifth 
taught in a private school in St. Louis. 
Two others came from Florida, one 
from a resort city, the other from an 
industrialized port. The two remaining 


members were teachers in high schools 
of suburban communities near New 
York City. 

One or two of these teachers, all of 
whom were experienced people with 
serious professional interest, had spe- 
cific ideas about the problems they 
wanted to work out. Most of them 
arrived with little more than a wish to 
do something fresh and meaningful. 


DEFINING THE WORKSHOP 


Our first task, therefore, was to con- 
sider the purposes and techniques of a 
workshop. We defined a workshop as: 
(1) a learning situation in which ma- 
ture and experienced people meet for 
extended periods of group discussion 
in which they seek solutions to prob- 
lems which concern them individually, 
in their own school situations; and (2) 
a situation in which one problem com- 
mon to all may be studied. Varied 
backgrounds made us decide at first to 
work upon fairly individualized prob- 
lems. 

But people can help one another 
only if they understand one another. 
The achievement of any kind of mu- 
tual helpfulness presents a problem in 
communication, and communication 
demands common understandings that 
can be articulated. We therefore set 
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about to formulate and discuss as a 
starting point the problems that were 
general enough to be shared by all 
in the group. We enumerated and de- 
scribed those points of view and “em- 
hases” in teaching common to all of 
us, despite obvious differences in indi- 
vidual teaching situations. We found, 
gratifyingly, that our first thought was 
of our students—who they were, where 
they lived, what we were doing or 
might do to make them live more 
competently and more happily in that 
place, with all of the many relation- 
ships any place can hold. Were we 
deepening their sense of belonging, 
giving them an increased sense of 
security in a world in which disruptive 
influences seem to multiply daily? 


CONSIDERING COMMUNITIES 


Questions like these very naturally 
led us into further common experience. 
Each teacher undertook the task of 
looking at her own community, be- 
cause it was the life setting of her stu- 
dents, and because her first obligation 
as a teacher, regardless of her spe- 
ciality, was to do all that she could to 
help her students achieve a better life 
in that setting. To this end we studied 
ways of looking at a community. We 
turned for guidance not only to edu- 
cational records of community studies, 
but to the work of anthropologists and 
human ecologists as well. Such books 
as Spencer Brown’s They See for 
Themselves, Chatto and Halligan’s The 
Story of the Springfield Plan, West’s 
Plainville, U.S.A., and Dollard’s Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town demon- 
strated ways of observing a social set- 
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ting and the behavior patterns that 
row out of it. 

Several members of the group ob- 
served that they had never before been 
asked to give any serious and ordered 
thought to such matters as economic 
and cultural status, standards of living, 
family patterns, social group expecta- 
tions and conflicts, civic organization 
and leadership. Each member of the 
group discussed her particular com- 
munity at length; three wrote detailed 
descriptions of their setting as prefaces 
to their workshop projects and in- 
corporated into the projects them- 
selves very strong community em- 
phasis. Each person also saw her 
community in its regional and national 
settings and recognized in the course 
of this experience a number of prob- 
lems common to all. 

This appraisal of one’s community 
was so useful to these teachers that, 
for a common project, they undertook 
to write together an essay recommend- 
ing this experience to others as a neces- 
sary first step in the modernization of 
any curriculum. 


CONSIDERING CURRICULA 


As they began to define the tasks 
that they wished to accomplish and the 
programs that they wished to take back 
to their schools, the workshop members 
discovered a need for acquainting 
themselves with newer practices and 
emphases in teaching generally and in 
English particularly. Conscientious 
teachers are busy people. Twenty-five 
classroom hours or more, together with 
additional hours of preparation, correc- 
tion of student work, and other duties, 
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leave but a small margin of time for 
the examination of new materials. 
These teachers had heard about man 
developments that they had had neither 
the time nor the opportunity to in- 
vestigate. Their desire to examine crit- 
ically new plans, techniques, and re- 
search findings was one of the chief 
reasons why they had come to Teach- 
ers College. We therefore spent 
two very full weeks reading in the 
fields of curriculum planning, adoles- 
cent growth and development, com- 
munication and the symbolic process, 
cultural approach to literature, and 
intergroup relations. Reading assign- 
ments and suggestions were divided; 
notes were shared; discussions were 
numerous. Since several members of 
the group were enrolled only in this 
workshop, concentrated work was pos- 
sible. Many agencies besides libraries 
were used: the British Information 
Service, the Museum of Modern Art, 
East and West Association, Bureau of 
Intercultural Education, radio facili- 
ties, plays, and films. Only after this 
period of concentrated cooperative in- 
quiry and reading were most of the 
members of the group able to give 
form and concreteness to the general 
plans with which they had come to 
Teachers College. . 

During the next three weeks plans 
for individual programs and courses 
were developed. The momentum of 
group activity did not cease on this ac- 
count, however. The workshop mem- 
bers helped each other continuously. 
Each new idea was tried out in dis- 
cussion. Dr. L. L. Jarvie, Associate 
Commissioner of Education in charge 


of the New York State Institutes, Miss 
Mary Crow, chairman of the steering 
committee for the revision of the 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, public school 
curriculum in English, and Dr. Edwin 
S. Fulcomer, chairman of the English 
department of the Montclair State 
Teachers College, rendered invaluable 
assistance as consultants during this 
period. 

The studies and plans for revised 
courses, which the teachers wrote 
during the second half of the Summer 
Session, can be classified under four 
general headings, closely related as as- 
pects of communication: (1) com- 
munication skills; (2) the community 
—communication, the basis of com- 
munity; (3) human relationships—the 
individual and society, family life, 
adolescent growth and development, 
(4) cultural approaches to literature 
—literature and American life, litera- 
ture and intergroup relations, litera- 
ture and world friendship. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


A supervisor of reading skills in the 
junior high schools of Baltimore re- 
vised the program in developmental 
reading. Through a series of exercises 
for building skills in comprehension 
and interpretation she stressed the de- 
velopmental rather than the remedial 
or corrective aspect of learning. Be- 
cause of the technical character of this 
important piece of work, only brief 
mention can be made here. 

A unit called “Audience Relation- 
ships” for a twelfth-grade class in 
Tampa, Florida, emphasized communi- 
cation as a two-way process. “How to 
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win an audience” and “how to be an 
audience” were recognized as distinc- 
tive, though related, concerns. The 
unit supplies techniques for studying 
both types of experience. Students and 
teacher plan ways of making speech 
effective by an appropriate manner of 
presentation. Emphasis is placed upon 
a positive relationship between speaker 
and audience, the selection and organ- 
ization of material for a given purpose, 
the choice of language and illustrative 
material for different audiences, sub- 
jects, and situations. Magazine articles 
and radio programs are considered with 
reference to the audience for whom 
they are intended. Student speeches are 
recorded for voice and diction im- 
provement. Students speak before ele- 
mentary school groups, P.T.A. meet- 
ings, and suitable community gather- 
ings. “Being an audience” is described 
as that too long neglected aspect of 
communication which the popularity 
of radio and talking pictures has made 
essential to every up-to-date school 
program. This project stresses the dif- 
ference between mere hearing and in- 
telligent listening. Students are urged 
to watch the speaker, watch for key 
sentences, and later reconstruct the 
total pattern of the speech with ap- 
propriate subordination of details. 
Practical exercises, checks on effective 
listening, are proposed. Students an- 
alyze the appeals made in radio com- 
mercials, and study a variety of radio 
news reports and analyses in order to 
understand the difference between un- 
prejudiced reporting and the expression 
of personal or political bias. Students 
are encouraged to note effectiveness in 


the use of voice, diction, and idiom, and 
are trained to be aware of some of the 
obstacles to clear understanding. The 
teacher uses numerous recordings—in- 
cluding the Shakespearean readings of 
Judith Anderson and John Gielgud, 
and Archibald MacLeish’s readings of 
his own poetry—to illustrate variations 
in style and to compare their effective- 
ness. Many of these procedures which 
are familiar to teachers of speech de- 
serve more attention from teachers of 
English. 

Another series of exercises in com- 
munication skills was prepared for stu- 
dents in the Tuxedo Park High School. 
The teacher outlining this study calls 
it “Experiences with Words as Part of 
a Language Arts Program,” and pro- 
poses to use these exercises with grades 
nine through twelve. Most of the exer- 
cises are to be used in connection with 
the basic units of work and are planned 
around themes or problems. The exer- 
cises are, therefore, not ends in them- 
selves, but instruments for fostering 
accuracy and clarity in interpretation 
and in expression. They fall into two 
general categories: those designed to 
train students in precision of meaning, 
in the denotative use of words; and 
those intended to develop understand- 
ing and appreciation of figurative lan- 
guage, of the multiple, connotative 
meanings of words, of the emotional 
power of language. The exercises for 
clarifying the meanings of abstract 
words are particularly useful. Here 
the teacher tries to help students avoid 
the unnecessary use of generalities and 
to use instead terms which are con- 
crete in their reference, to substitute 
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the specific for the vague. This unit 
also teaches students to recognize and 
employ various levels of usage for ap- 
propriate ends and to replace outmoded 
and stereotyped expressions with others 
of greater freshness and originality. 
The exercises in the connotative mean- 
ings of words draw not only upon basic 
materials in English and social studies, 
but also upon other resource materials 
such as recordings, radio programs, 
and newspaper editorials. The teacher 
encourages the analysis of the power 
of words in establishing the emotional 
tone of a literary selection. For in- 
stance, the effectiveness of simple 
idiom in Robert Frost’s poetry is con- 
sidered. In a variety of ways the 
teacher tries to demonstrate the rela- 
tionship between the student’s ability 
to communicate effectively and his 
knowledge and appreciation of words. 


HUMOR AND THE SENSE 
OF PROPORTION 


Another member of the workshop 
prepared a unit on humor as an aspect 
of communication. This unit, which 
is linked to a community study of East 
Aurora, to be described later, contains 
a series of suggested exercises for train- 
ing students in the kind of skills essen- 
tial to the recognition and articulation 
of current folk symbols and _ social 
values. In this study humor is treated 
as a basic and very appealing kind of 
communication which furnishes people 
with common bonds and so _ unites 
them. Humor is very much a part of 
school life and the “surest index of a 
good teacher.” It is a way of seeing 
more clearly, knowing how people feel, 


keeping things in balance. “Humor 
sells goods, helps people rear children, 
and changes its designs as fast as Hattie 
Carnegie does hers.” Cartoons, comic 
strips, films, radio humor tell much 
about our family life, our work, our 
machines, and what they are doing to 
our civilization. Students should be 
sensitive to variations in humorous ma- 
terial, to wit and whimsy, irony and 
satire. This unit of work utilizes a great 
variety of materials in its analysis of 
humorous content and the quality and 
effectiveness of the appeals. The 
teacher succeeds in distinguishing be- 
tween locally understood humor and 
that which is broader in its audience 
appeal. She suggests that students seek 
explanation for the fact that Bob Hope 
is funny chiefly to us in the United 
States, whereas Charlie Chaplin and 
Mickey Mouse appeal to European 
and South American audiences as well 
as to our own. 


MORE ON COMMUNITIES 


The next three projects to be de- 
scribed are general English programs 
based upon the study of a community 
and the utilization of community re- 
sources. Each of these studies grew out 
of certain convictions: wholesome 
personal living and wholesome social 
living are mutually dependent; in- 
dividuals need to feel a sense of be- 
longing not only in familial and 
primary circles, but in broader social 
circles as well. This kind of belong- 
ing imposes obligations and respon- 
sibilities in addition to conferring 
privileges. Individuals should actively 
participate in the life of their group 
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on the level and in the roles best suited 
to their age, training, and _ talents. 
They need, therefore, to be informed 
about the social group to which they 
belong, and to be acquainted with the 
conditions affecting the life of the 
group and the many interrelationships 
that constitute that life. Each of the 
three proposals that follow emphasizes 
the recognition and interpretation of 
group symbols which, when shared, 
constitute the mutual understandings 
that make communication and com- 
munity possible. 

The teacher from Miami proposed 
a general English program based upon 
community resources and needs of her 
twelfth grade non-college students. In 
her introduction to the project, a de- 
tailed description of her community, 
she notes that changes in the popula- 
tion of Miami have reduced the 80 per 
cent of students who formerly went 
to college to 50 per cent. No new 
course of study had been evolved for 
the non-college student. This teacher 
wishes to work with other teachers in 
her school 


. to provide students who are com- 
pleting their general formal education at 
the high school level with experiences 
that will: (1) develop communication 
skills so as to give students means of 
attaining independent learning and in- 
dependent judgments; (2) instill a sense 
of being needed by the community in 
which they liv e; (3) instill an apprecia- 
tion of American ideals, similarities and 
differences; (4) encourage an under- 
standing of the human race, an under- 
standing that reaches below superficial 
differences. 
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Miami is described by this teacher 
as one of our last frontier cities, a city 
with young cultural roots because it 
is not as old as this century. Two thirds 
of the population came during the real 
estate boom of 1926. An influx of 
people from all parts of the country 
markedly influenced community living. 


The majority of the present adult popu- 
lation still feel home ties with other 
communities and states; and in many 
cases this feeling of not belonging to 
Miami has carried over to the present 
generation of school children. Another 
factor that aggravates this feeling of not 
belonging i is the heavy tourist traffic that 
is directed to Miami each winter. A 
vacation atmosphere pervades most of 
the school-year, and relatives or friends 
from somewhere supplement almost every 
family group. Yet . . . two hundred thou- 
sand Miamians are year-round citizens 

. and, “Here we must live or live only 
as shadows.” 


COSMOPOLITAN 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Further detailed description reveals 
advantages in this heterogeneously 
populated city. The schools might well 
use these advantages, such as cosmo- 
politanism, more than they do. 


To the average high school graduate 
faced with earning a living in Miami, the 
choice is rather “what people shall I 
work with” than “what machines shall 
I work with.” Miami is not industrial- 
ized. . Since our young people are 
denned to work with the public they 
should be given the communication skills 
that will train them to be speakers, 
listeners, watchers, and readers in a busi- 
ness world. ... 
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Then follows a plan for the students’ 
own community study, the aims of 
which are: 


. to understand the local community, 
ies history, inhabitants, resources, at- 
titudes, and needs; to gain a sense of 
belonging in the community; to acquire 
resourceful methods of gathering ma- 
terial and information; to perfect com- 
munication skills; to practice cooperative 
work habits. 


The students make a list of the birth- 
places of their parents and grandpar- 
ents and their varied backgrounds. 
They next accumulate and organize 
material on their city, its history, 
legends, topography, scenic beauties, 
educational institutions, communica- 
tion facilities, recreations, welfare in- 
stitutions, churches. They see motion 
pictures, use the library, take notes, 
write to the chamber of commerce, 
the historical society, the weather bu- 
reau, the family service bureau, the di- 
rector of recreation, the judge of the 
juvenile courts such letters as may be 
appropriate. Panel discussions follow 
on such considerations as the family 
as a primary social unit, “in-groups” 
and “out-groups” in Miami, civic pride 
and responsibility, standards of judg- 
ment. Local newspapers are studied 
and compared with those of other 
cities. Reading, writing, speaking, 


listening, and observing activities are 
numerous. In all of these the teacher 
uses very skillfully the grammar and 
composition texts which are at hand, 
for she realizes she cannot depart too 
far from the custom established in her 
school system. She uses these texts, 


however, in a thoroughly functional 
manner. 

As a culminating test in the com- 
munity unit, each student is to be given 
a practical problem that relates to a 
knowledge of Miami. For example: 


I have one thousand dollars to give 
to Miami. Where is the need most 
urgent? 


I plan to move to Havana next month. 
Please list the steps necessary in arrang- 
ing for transportation, emigration, etc. 


Please explain to me how the members 
of your school administration board are 
selected. 


I have a boy thirteen years old. We 
are new in the community, and he wants 
to make friends. What organizations can 
he join? 


My child is badly in need of medical 
attention, and we have no money to pay 
for it. How can I go about applying for 
and receiving community aid? 


I am planning to buy a car. What ex- 
penses aside from the actual cost should 
I take into consideration? 


This community study occupies one 
half of one term’s work; the second 
half is spent in a study al American 
regions, with representative readings in 
literature and numerous varied com- 
munication activities. The range of 
printed literary materials is compre- 
hensive. Newspapers, motion pictures, 
and recordings are to be used also. 
The second term is devoted to a 
broader field of study, for “world 
understanding” is to be its theme and 
world literature its principal illustra- 
tive material. 
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A NEGRO COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 


The teacher of English in a Negro 
county school in Alabama also pro- 

ses a community emphasis in her 
teaching. Hobson City needs to feel 
itself more completely a community. 
The township of fifteen hundred peo- 
ple lies adjacent to the city of Annis- 
ton. It has a high school and several 
churches, but very little social cohe- 
sion and little or no political identity. 

This teacher establishes the follow- 
ing aims: 


To provide a program that will allow 
each student to develop to his fullest 
capacity; to assist each student in finding 
his vocation; to perpetuate democracy 
by teaching and practicing it; to make 
each student conscious of his respon- 
sibility as a citizen in his community; 
to have the school and community exist 
for each other; to develop character and 


leadership. 


She is convinced that a core program, 
or, at any rate, a program that is highly 
correlated around vital themes is the 
best type of program for her school. 
She would, if possible, have the entire 
school conscious of common purposes, 
plan a public relations program, par- 
ticipate in a variety of related activi- 
ties. She is realistic in being aware of 
her difficulties, but she adds, “Little do 
they (my people) realize the oppor- 
tunity that exists among themselves.” 
The project for the ninth and tenth 
grades of Hobson City’s high school is 
built upon a concept of areas of living. 
The year’s work is centered on three 


themes: “our school, our homes, our 
town.” A letter from the teacher after 
the plan had been set in motion this 
fall reports remarkable progress. The 
students began with a consideration of 
the topic, “What It Means to Live To- 
gether in an Attractive Place.” They 
planned together what they might do 
to render their school more attractive 
and what they might do to live better 
in it. “They drew plans of their room 
and of their school, inside and out.” 
They arranged a bulletin board for 
the display of these plans. Committees 
went to work on improvements. This 
undertaking involved cooperation, dis- 
cussion, judgment, and a variety of 
specific communication activities, in 
addition to considerable work required 
to carry out the few simple plans. 
Next, the parents received written in- 
vitations from their children to come 
to school for an “open house.” The 
children discussed introductions, con- 
versation, and good manners. 

The “home” project will begin sim- 
ply and proceed to such questions and 
suggestions as: What improvements 
would you like to see in your home? 
As you calculate the cost and make 
your plans, you might do well to con- 
sider first the things that you can do 
yourself or with your family’s help. 

The “town” unit begins ‘with an 
orientation exercise. What direction do 
you live from school? In what section 
of your town do you live? Where is 
your town located in the county, in 
the state, in the United States? The 
children study local papers to dis- 
tinguish local items from items of 
broader interest. They listen to one 
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radio news report daily. They plan a 
class paper. 

The Hobson City teacher is em- 
phasizing community themes in her 
eleventh and twelfth grades, as well as 
in the first two years of high school. 
The eleventh grade is responsible for 
the school newspaper; the twelfth is 
studying government—local, county, 
state, and national. A planning com- 
mittee of students helped outline the 
term’s work. Each student is expected 
to make two speeches during the year, 
one in chapel and one before some 
community gathering. The teacher has 
acquired a machine for recording stu- 
dents’ voices. 


“OPERATION GANGPLANK’” 


Another program with a strong 
community emphasis was prepared for 
an eleventh grade in East Aurora, New 
York. Here, again, the main purpose 
is the social orientation of the individ- 
ual. Although this work is being di- 
rected by the English teacher, the 
teachers of history, science, music, and 
art, and the school librarian are ac- 
tively cooperating. The project is 
called “Operation Gangplank, SS. 
Community” and is described in four 
sections: Embarkation—How to Look 
at a Community; Tickets, Please—The 
Cultural Approach to Literature and 
to History; The Voyage—A Proposed 
Program for an Eleventh Grade; 
Tourists’ Notes—Materials and Re- 
sources. Thus the teacher sketched her 
basic educational philosophy. The pro- 
posed program itself contains four 
sections. 


The first, ““Modern Minds for Mod- 


ern Living,” is a lively unit in com- 
munication skills. The students list 
and discuss their immediate com- 
munication needs, and what their 
future communication needs are likely 
to be. Activities focus upon imme- 
diate surroundings, areas of living, and 
human relationships. 

The second section is called “Amer- 
ica Is Big and Little Towns Like Ours.” 
A reading of Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town suggests such questions as: 
Are there any people in East Aurora 
like Doc Gibbs and Editor Webb? 
Do the radio and movies give us peo- 
ple like these, also? What are the 
sayings of our community, its prov- 
erbs, its characteristic comments on 
life? A scrapbook of the town might 
very well show it as an expression of 
people, their hopes, dreams, ways of 
living and working. Field trips for 
observation and reporting are antici- 
pated. The students are to collect the 
legends and tall tales of their town’s 
frontier days. Then, other towns are 
studied through literature, particularly 
the short story. Records and films are 
to be used also. The big and little towns 
thus become a study of regionalism. 

The third section, called “The Atom 
and the Town,” is intended to give 
experience in understanding scientific 
information and what is meant by 
scientific method. In addition to books 
and articles on popular science, stu- 
dents read such materials as Lewis’ 
Arrowsmith, Stewart’s Storm, Her- 
sey’s Hiroshima. The teacher thinks 
the timely character of this unit will 
promote enthusiastic responses. She 
says, “Here are infinite possibilities 
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for using the living newspaper tech- 
nique, for radio scripts, for short 
stories, poems, and discussions with 
neighboring school groups.” 

In the fourth section, ““Hands Across 
the World; Friendship to Other Com- 
munities,” the teacher hopes “to use 
every available means—radio, news- 
paper, stage, screen, the discussion 
group, the lecture, the painting—to 
place the students in a world setting.” 
She plans to have them exchange let- 
ters with students in other sections of 
America and with foreign students. 
She plans also to have them collect and 
send abroad boxes of books and 
materials. 


BIG CITY AND SUBURBAN 
PROBLEMS 


A unit of work in the family for a 
twelfth grade class in St. Louis illus- 
trates the interest the workshop mem- 
bers expressed in studying human rela- 
tionships. This unit in family life 
patterns is proposed as part of a year’s 
course called “The Individual and 
Society.” The teacher writing this 
proposal stresses adolescent growth 
and development and the need for 
mutual understanding and security in 
the most primary of group settings. 
Her literary resources include Steffens’ 
Autobiography, Part 1, O’Neill’s Ah, 
Wilderness, and Wunsch and Albers’ 
Thicker than Water. She correlates 
these materials with sociology and 
psychology, omitting as far as pos- 
sible the technical terminology of 
these sciences. The students are led to 
consider what modern urban living is 
doing to the family and what schools 
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and social welfare groups are doing to 
compensate for the negative effects of 
city life. 

An “American life” study was out- 
lined for students in a high school near 
New York. This study aims to help 
develop a better understanding of 
American life through literature. The 
teacher wishes “to develop an interest 
in American literature through a con- 
sideration of typical life situations.” 

A cultural approach to English liter- 
ature was planned to replace the sur- 
vey course usually given in a suburban 
high school. This project is called “A 
Quest for the English Spirit in Litera- 
ture.” The teacher and students are 
to utilize materials from the British 
Information Service, English news- 
papers, magazines, and the BBC broad- 
casts which were made by Priestley, 
Maugham, and Clemence Dane during 
the war. Early in the course the teacher 
is having her students see films like 
This Happy Breed and The Tawny 
Pipit for comparison with American 
films on similar themes. The teacher 
is selecting her materials carefully for 
their contemporary meanings. 

“World Friendship, a Resource Unit 
in Twelfth Grade English,” was pre- 
pared as part of a new curriculum 
revision project in Tampa, Florida, for 
which Dr. Angela M. Broening of 
Baltimore has been consultant. Tampa 
has many students with Latin-Ameri- 
can backgrounds. The aim of the unit 
is to foster intercultural and inter- 
group understanding through a variety 
of reading, speaking, listening, observ- 
ing, and writing activities. Students are 
taught “to think, plan, judge, make 
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choices, and assume responsibilities 
which are important and worth while 
to them.” They participate in plan- 
ing, developing, and evaluating the 
three sections: Our Town; Americans 
All; One World. Discussion questions 
and suggestions growing out of read- 
ings in world literature indicate the 
part played by art, music, religion, 
science, and invention in uniting the 
peoples of the world. There is a sub- 
stantial list of recordings. The stu- 
dents listen to radio programs dealing 
with problems of international rela- 
tions. They become acquainted with 
the songs, instrumental music, and 
travel films of other lands. The teacher 
adds lists of organizations which fur- 
nish names for exchange correspond- 
ence, for example, the Junior Red 
Cross, Books Across the Sea; organiza- 
tions to which one may write for ma- 
terials, such as the East and West 
Association, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; travel agencies to which one 
may write for books and folders. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation of a workshop experience 
can be made only in terms of actual 
results. An effective workshop ex- 


perience should lead to more effective 
teaching. Several of the teachers in this 
group have written reports of progress 
thus far, and the reports have been 
gratifying. 

In the middle of the session last 
summer one of the teachers remarked: 
“Do you realize the difficulty we have 
had working together? Yet that is the 
very thing we insist upon our stu- 
dents’ learning to do. Why should it 
be so hard for us?” Actually, although 
the group failed to complete to their 
satisfaction their jointly planned essay 
recommending the broader use of com- 
munity resources, they had succeeded 
in helping one another on the individ- 
ual projects. 

The realization that working to- 
gether on a common task is both dif- 
ficult and important constituted one 
of the most significant learnings of 
the summer. The group had discovered 
the consequences of the lack of clear 
channels of communication among 
English teachers in many American 
high schools. That discovery i is part of 
the current dynamic of FE ‘nglish, along 
with the community concerns which 
emerged in the course of the six weeks 
of the workshop. 
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Advanced School of Education 


ErrectivE November 1, Professor FE. S. 
Evenden took over his new duties as execu- 
tive officer of the Advanced School, suc- 
ceeding Professor Edward H. Reisner. 


As chairman of the committee on standards 
and surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, Professor Evenden at- 
tended a committee meeting at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York October 11 
to 13. The group considered various items 
in its growing program of professional stud- 
ies and made plans for reporting at the 
Atlantic City conference in February. 

Professor Evenden attended a meeting of 
the executive committee of Kappa Delta Pi 
at Columbus, Ohio, October 25 and 26, as 
Laureate Counselor. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Late in October, the Institute’s survey 
group, which is making a study of the 
Montclair, N. J., school system, began a 
series of conferences with Montclair offi- 
cials and townspeople to obtain background 
information on the schools, to answer ques- 
tions, and to receive suggestions. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner has been 


elected a trustee of Moravian College, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


International relations and problems of 
agriculture were Professor Brunner’s topics 
at the annual conference of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Ohio State University 
held October 14 and 15 at Columbus. 

A chapter on Horace Kallen, Educator, 
was Professor Brunner’s contribution to 
Freedom and Experience, a publication 
edited by Dr. Sidney Hook and Dr. M. R. 


Konvitz. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


THE committee on measurement and guid- 
ance of the American Council on Education 
sponsored an invitational conference on 
testing problems November 1 at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, at which Professor Percival M. 
Symonds read a paper on “Survey of Pro- 
jective Techniques.” 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tuis fall, Professor Henry H. Linn com- 
pleted a school building survey at Somer- 
ville, N. J. He is now studying the building 
needs of North Plainfield and Fair Lawn. 


Mempsers of the Southeastern Minnesota 
Education Association heard Professor John 
K. Norton speak on “Problems in the Fi- 
nancing of Education” at Rochester, Minn., 
October 24. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort addressed the 
Dutchess County (N. Y.) Teachers Con- 
ference at Poughkeepsie November 3 on 
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New York State aid; spoke to the annual 
conference of the State Elementary School 
Principals on “Fiscal Policy for Education 
in New York State” in Syracuse December 
29, and discussed “Marshalling Support for 
Effective Education” before the Rochester, 
N. Y., School Administrators Council De- 
cember 4. 

At the Women’s City Club of New York 
meeting November 5, Professor Mort de- 
scribed the present school situation in the 
City, changes that would be desirable, and 
means by which such changes should be 
financed. He also spoke November 10 at a 
dinner meeting of the combined Parent- 
Teacher Association and Teachers Associa- 
tion of North Plainfield, N. J. 

Fiscal Policy for Public Education in the 
State of New York, a report directed by 
Professor Mort for a joint committee of the 
State Educational Conference Board, and 
the Public Education Association of New 
York City, was published November 6. 


GUIDANCE 


APPROXIMATELY seventy-five persons heard 
Dr. Warren K. Layton, director of guid- 
ance and placement in the Detroit Public 
Schools, speak at a meeting sponsored by 
the Teachers College branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, of which 
he is national president. Dr. Layton dis- 
cussed national plans and policies, and 
pointed out the advantages of attending the 
annual convention in Chicago this spring. 
New officers of the local branch of NVGA 
are: Stephen Perry, president; Carroll Blan- 
chard, vice president; Mrs. Emily Philpott, 
secretary; Miss Fay Corey, treasurer, and 
Richard Peebles, student representative. 


A manual on The Training of Vocational 
Counselors, undertaken by a committee of 
the NVGA, was prepared in Philadelphia 
October 24 and 25 at a conference attended 
by Professor Harry D. Kitson. 


Proressor Donald E. Super was present at a 
meeting of the Council of Guidance and 


Personnel Associations in Chicago Novem- 
ber 8 and 9, to plan for the annual conven- 
tion in March. Professor Super addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Connecticut Voca- 
tional Guidance Association on “Psycholo- 
gical Factors in Vocational Adjustment” 
in Bridgeport October 31. 


“Epucation Against Destructive Aggres- 
sion” was Professor Ruth Strang’s topic be- 
fore a meeting of Eta chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta at the Illman Carter School of the 
University of Pennsylvania October 14. 

At the opening meeting of the Institute 
on Guidance Problems of Boys and Girls in 
Rural-Industrial Areas held in the NEA 
Auditorium in Washington October 20 and 
21, Professor Strang welcomed the mem- 
bers on behalf of the Board of Trustees of 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
the sponsoring body. She also served as a 
consultant, and evaluated the panels on 
“Problems of Boys and Girls in Mining 
Camps of Harlan County” and “Suggested 
Action Regarding These Problems.” 

The five-state conference of health edu- 
cation secretaries of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association heard Professor Strang 
speak on “Motivation in Health Education” 
on October 24. 


As a consultant of the advisory service in 
personnel work of the American Council 
on Education, Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones 
visited Valparaiso University in May, and 
Juniata College in November. In August, 
Professor Lloyd-Jones attended one of the 
annual conferences sponsored by the com- 
mittee on student counseling which she 
heads for the Hazen Foundation. She is also 
serving as chairman of the guidance section 
of the cooperative study Teachers College 
is making of the Great Neck, N. Y., school 
system. William Max Wise and Mrs. Grace 
Ford Wood are assisting her in this area. 
On October 27, Professor Lloyd-Jones 
spoke to several groups of faculty and stu- 
dents at Cornell University; on October 28, 
she met with two groups at Syracuse Uni- 
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versity, and from November 3 to 5, she 
participated in the program on trends in 
student personnel work at the University 
of Minnesota, where she read two papers 
on “Personnel Work as a Profession” and 
“Methods of Counseling Students.” 


KeNNETH Herrold represented the student 
personnel administration area at the annual 
meeting of the State Association of Deans 
and Guidance Personnel at Lake Placid, N. 
Y., October 11 to 13. 


Now on leave of absence, Professor Harriet 
Hayes will retire from active service in 
June. She is living at her home in Carmel, 
California. 


Division [IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell spoke 
on curriculum development problems at 
conferences around the country this fall. 
On October 16 and 17, he read a paper, 
“Sources of Confusion in Curriculum 
Theory,” at the University of Chicago 
meeting on this subject. Dean Caswell ad- 
dressed the Delaware County Teachers In- 
stitute on “Some Things We Are Apt To 
Forget About Teaching” at Swarthmore, 
Pa., October 20; led a panel discussion on 
“Problems in Developing a Modern Cur- 
riculum,” and spoke on “The Development 
of a Modern Curriculum” at the Southeast- 
ern Minnesota Education Association at 
Rochester, October 23 and 24. He presented 
“A General Curriculum Worker’s View of 
Reading” at a joint meeting of elementary 
and high school teachers of the District of 
Columbia in Washington, October 25. 
Dean Caswell spent November 12 in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., working with various groups 
on problems in curriculum change. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne has recently 
been elected to the program committee of 


United Service to China. He established 
extensive first-hand contacts with the edu- 
cation and welfare programs of this group 
on his trip to China last year. 


“Pros_eMs of Providing Recreation of Chil- 
dren from Five to Ten” was Professor 
Jean Betzner’s concern at the National 
Recreation Association Congress October 
13 to 17 at the Hotel New Yorker. She was 
chairman of a discussion on this subject. 
On October 20, she addressed the PTA of 
the Stratford Avenue School, Garden City, 
N. Y., speaking on “Today’s Children and 
their School Programs.” 

In Milwaukee, Professor Betzner dis- 
cussed “Children’s Literature and Chil- 
dren’s Reading” and “In the Midst of 
Riches They Starve” before meetings of the 
Wisconsin Education Association Novem- 
ber 6 and 7. She also spoke at the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed 
the art section of the Virginia Education 
Association and the faculty of Virginia 
Union College October 17 on “Arts as 
Learning,” and spoke to the supervisors of 
the Baltimore, Md., schools three days later 
on “The Role of the Supervisor in Curric- 
ulum Construction.” That evening, he ad- 
dressed the Guilford School PTA on the 
situation in Germany, where he recently 
spent several months. 

On November 10, Professor Hopkins dis- 
cussed “What Is Desirable Learning” with 
an Englewood, N. J., PTA group, and on 
November 14, lectured to the members of 
the Ninth Annual Art Education Con- 
ference at the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pa, 


At Kingsport, Tenn., Professor Alice Miel 
served as general curriculum consultant 
from September 30 to October 3. She will 
be working with the Kingsport schools, 
which are launching an over-all study pro- 
gram, for the next year or two. 
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Professor Miel spoke on “Cooperative 
Planning with the Teachers” October 7 at 
Junior High School No. 5 in Trenton, N. J. 


“Music for Children” was the topic of 
Professor Emma D. Sheehy when she ad- 
dressed an elementary school group in 
Manhasset, N. Y., November 24. 


On October 16, Professor Florence Strate- 
meyer delivered a lecture before the New 
York State League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, discussing “More Effective Learning 
Through Dynamic Instruction.” 


AT a meeting on October 16 which is one 
of a series being conducted to help the 
Westport, Conn., teachers acquire an under- 
standing of the nature and uses of audio- 
visual materials, Professor Paul Witt told 
a group how to prepare and utilize edu- 
cational slides. 


Tue new foreword of the revised edition 
of Good Education for Young Children 
was written by Professor Roma Gans. This 
is a re-working of the 1946 publication, 
sponsored jointly by the New York State 
Associations for Nursery Education and 
for Childhood Education. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


VisitING professor of geography at Stan- 
ford University during 1947-48 is Professor 
George T. Renner, who returns to Teachers 
College next year. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig participated in a 
workshop at Cecil County, Md., September 
22 to 24; was consultant for schools in 
West Essex and Raritan, N. J., this fall, and 
spoke at the Utah Education Association 
meeting October 9 to 11 in Salt Lake City. 


ON a trip to the West Coast at the close 
of the summer session, Miss Elizabeth 


Feeney, an instructor in the department, 
visited and observed science work in several 
Seattle, Wash., public schools and one pri- 
vate school. She also attended the Seattle 
Institute and was a guest at a regional 
science club dinner there. Later this fall, 
she participated in a workshop at Wil- 
mington, Del. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressors W. D. Reeve and John R. Clark 
are members of the groups surveying the 
Great Neck, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J., 
schools. 


Leaper in a primary arithmetic study group 
of the Staten Island, N. Y., Primary Teach- 
ers Association October 2 was Professor 
Clark, who also addressed the mathematics 
section of the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Association on “Setting Better Learn- 
ing Situations in Mathematics,” October 17. 


Instructor Howard Fehr spoke to a group 
of mathematics teachers at Richmond, Va., 
Friday, October 17. 


FINE ARTS 


Cuier speaker at the art section meeting 
of the East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion conference in Knoxville October 31 
was Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, who talked 
on “Art Education and Freedom.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


MAKING ten visits to rural Connecticut be- 
ginning October 20, Professor Raymond 
Burrows and Mrs. Rosa McHugh, an in- 
structor in the department, are conducting 
a project on piano classes. This demonstra- 
tion work with teachers, who will later 
continue the instruction, will be carried on 
among all fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils in a typical one-room school. These 
children are taught piano in classes of ten, 
with the schedule fitting into a flexible 
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program arranged by the State Board of 
Education, and correlated with English, 
social studies, and other phases of the core 
curriculum. 


At Steinway Hall, New York, October 2, 
Professor Burrows was chairman of a panel 
discussion for the New York Piano Teach- 
ers Congress on “Piano Instruction as a 
Fundamental in Music Education,” and he 
was guest of honor at a luncheon in the 
Buckingham Hotel following the meeting. 


For the annual Recreation Congress at the 
Hotel New Yorker October 13 to 17, Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Wilson served as leader of 
group singing, summarizer for the panel 
discussing music in the recreational pro- 
gram, and director of the Teachers College 
choir in a short concert before the Con- 
gress. 

Professor Wilson was guest lecturer Oc- 
tober 23 on choral music for the in-service 
program of the music teachers in the Balti- 
more public schools, and was guest con- 
ductor of a chorus of 300 high school stu- 
dents at the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion conference in Knoxville, Thursday and 
Friday, October 30 and 31. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


INviTED to serve as a member of the public 
relations council of the home economics in 
business group, American Home Economics 
Association, Professor Helen Judy Bond is 
also consultant for the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, representing the As- 
sociation. She will, in addition, be director 
of the American Eugenics Society until 
1950. 

Professor Judy Bond addressed the mem- 
bers of the American Press Institute at the 
Columbia School of Journalism November 
3, participating in a discussion on the con- 
tent of the woman’s page in newspapers. 


Tue meetings of the textile committee of 
the American Society of Testing Materials, 


held at Philadelphia October 15 to 18, were 
attended by Professor Dorothy Houghton. 


Proressors Mary deGarmo Bryan and 
Orpha Mae Thomas, as well as Miss Alta 
Atkinson, Miss Marian Melby, Miss Mar- 
jorie Rhinehart, and Miss Helen Flynn of 
the institution management area and Teach- 
ers College cafeteria, traveled to Philadel- 
phia for the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion’s national meeting October 12 to 17. 
Professor Thomas was one of the New 
York State delegates in the House of Dele- 
gates, which transacts the business of the 
organization. 


Proressor Thomas is conducting a class in 
motion and time study as applied to institu- 
tion management, one of the first quantity 
food preparation courses to be offered with 
this particular emphasis. 


AT a tea tendered to the students of the 
department by the faculty October 21, 
Mrs. Katharine Alderman, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
was guest of honor and speaker. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Appressinc Detroit public school teachers 
on October 18, Professor Clifford L. 
Brownell spoke on “The Best Years of 
Our Lives.” 

Professor Brownell is chairman of the 
committee on relations with the Armed 
Forces, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


ELeveN teaching manuals written by Pro- 
fessor Brownell for use with his Health of 
Our Nation series were published in Sep- 
tember by the American Book Company. 


In a survey of the New Haven, Conn., 
public schools, Professor Herbert Walker 
was consultant for health and physical edu- 
cation, and special education. 
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“TRENDs in Health and Physical Education” 
was the topic of Professor Harry A. Scott’s 
speech before the Connecticut Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion meeting in Bridgeport October 31. 

In November, a report was published by 
the College Physical Education Association, 
College Facilities for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, the result of the 
work of a group under the chairmanship 
of Professor Scott. 


From August 29 to September 18, Professor 
Marjorie Hillas served on the staff of the 
University of Toronto counselor training 
course in Algonquin Park, Ont., Canada. 


Proressor FE. Patricia Hagman was ap- 
pointed chairman of the service awards 
committee attached to the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Botu Professors Mary E. Chayer and 
Frances Reiter spoke at the New York State 
Nurses Association and State League of 
Nursing Education convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania October 12 to 17. Professor 
Chayer stated that a complete re-evaluation 
of health procedures is needed to make best 
use of potential nurse power and declared 
that the emphasis which has been placed 
on hospitalization has resulted in too little 
stress on care for the chronically ill and 
the aged, and too little attention to a strong 
program of preventive health measures. 
Professor Reiter spoke on the preparation 
of nurses to meet changing concepts of 
medical care. 


Grants amounting to $17,200 have been 
awarded to eight students for study in the 
new consultant program for advanced psy- 
chiatric nursing. Made available by the Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council of 


the U. S. Public Health Service, the fellow- 
ships are a part of the national mental health 
program authorized by the Congress in 
1946. Recipients will prepare for positions 
as consultants, administrators, supervisors 
and teachers in the mental health aspects 
of generalized nursing. 


Proressor Virginia Henderson spoke on 
“Preparation of the Nurse for the Effective 
Performance of Her Unique Function” at 
the South Carolina State Nurses Associa- 
tion convention in Anderson, S. C., Octo- 
ber 1o. 


New staff members for the year include: 
Miss Ruth Gilbert, assistant professor in 
the advanced mental hygiene program; Miss 
Nelliana Best, instructor in cancer nursing; 
Miss Marion D. Cleveland, instructor in 
medical-surgical nursing; Miss E. Jean Hill, 
instructor in orthopedic nursing; Miss 
Dorothy Wilson, instructor in public health 
nursing, and Miss Mary Ann Tucek, as- 
sistant in the bacteriology laboratory. A 
research staff under grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation includes Misses Ber- 
nice E. Anderson, Mary E. Bond, Mary C. 
Connor, Edith Roberts, and Helen G. 
Schwarz, and Mrs. Catherine C. Collings, 
and, under grant from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., Mrs. Doris 
H. Miller has a physics research fellowship. 


New officers of the nursing education club 
are: Miss Lucy Blair, president; Miss Ruth 
Weidner, vice-president; Miss Kiyoko 
Yafuso, secretary; Mr. Cornelius Lynch, 
treasurer, and Miss Gertrude Nathe, pro- 
gram chairman. 


The Library 


Requests from foreign students for a list 
of educational journals which will serve 
classroom teachers in their homelands has 
led the library to issue American Educa- 
tional Journals: A Selection for Foreign 
Classroom Teachers. 
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Tue newly-created post of foreign bibliog- 
rapher and cataloger has been filled by 
Miss Denise Oudot, who arrived last spring 
from Paris to join the library staff. 


Aupto-visual services in the College are 
being administered by the library under the 
immediate direction of Mrs, Eva Epstein. 


Tue browsing room, rental library, and all 
residence hall book services are now under 
the supervision of Mrs. June Metcalfe, 
author and book discussion leader who is 
serving as a reading counselor to students. 


Proressor Ethel M. Feagley, on leave until 
early December, has recently visited li- 
braries in Ohio and Michigan. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of Teachers College Alumni reported 
in the November Record. 


Burke, Armand F. (T. C. Diploma 1947), 
instructor in English, State Teachers College, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Callicott, James Francis, teacher of mathe- 
matics, McLean, N. Y., Central Rural School. 


Christopher, Willard N., teacher of physical 
education and athletic coach, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Ore. 


Craig, Evelyn (A.M. 1942), home economist, 
Armour & Company, Chicago, III. 


D’Ascoli, Louis N. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
health, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


De Witt, Florence (B.S. 1947), public health 
staff nurse, Seattle Visiting Nurse Service, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dunn, Dorothy, teacher of social studies, 
Patchogue High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Eisenkramer, Henry E. (A.M. 1945), direc- 
tor, St. Louis Music University, St. Louis, Mo. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. 


Enneis, Mary Frances (A.M. 1947), coun- 
selor, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


Feman, Marvin Kenneth (A.M. 1947), direc- 
tor of instrumental music, Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fites, Winifred Evelyn, teacher of intermedi- 
ate grades, Long Beach, Calif., Public Schools. 


Freiheit, Dorothy (B.S. 1942), teacher of art, 
Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 


Frost, James A. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
history, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Gates, Helen N., teacher of physical educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Godbey, Margaret Lee (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of health and physical education, Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene, Tex. 


Goodman, Brenda Head (A.M. 1947), teach- 
er of English, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 


Graham, Joseph D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English and dramatics, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


Griffin, Warner G. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Grossman, Seymour, teacher of English, 
Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. 


Heisler, Edmond H., teacher of English and 
history, and coach, The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa. 


Heller, Barbara Jane, instructor in physical 
education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. r 


Hirst, Eric A., rural supervisor, Connecticut 
State Board of Education, Willimantic, Conn. 


Holman, Alfred, Jr., head of department of 
English, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Hooley, Agnes M. (A.M. 1940), associate 
professor of physical education, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 


Huffman, Harry (Ed.D. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 


Jacobson, Edward S., core curriculum teach- 
er, Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Jorgensen, Elin K. (A.M. 1934), associate 
professor of music, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 
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Joslin, Bernard F. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Public School No. 3, Watervliet, N. Y. 


Kaplan, Ethel D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of so- 
cial studies, McLean Central Rural School, Mc- 
Lean, N. Y. 


Kipperberg, Aurora (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in physical education, Olympic Junior College, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Kuhwarth, Madge E., instructor in education, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 


Lamont, Jean A. (B.S. 1945), kindergarten 
teacher, The Matheny School, Springfield, IIl. 


Landis, Mildred M. (A.M. 1941), director of 
fine arts, State of New Hampshire, Concord, 
N. H. 


Larsen, Lois Jean (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
history, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kan. 


Lawrence, Richard E. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies, Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Leahy, Virginia (A.M. 1947), core curricu- 
lum teacher, Oak Ridge High School, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Loughran, Thomas J. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physical education, High School, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y. 


Mackenzie, Marlin Matheson, instructor in 
physical education, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Mayer, Marilyn E., teacher of mathematics, 
Southold High School, Southold, N. Y. 


McAllister, David (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg, 
Tex. 


McMahon, John Edward, Jr. (B.S. 1947), 
teacher of physical education, Great Neck 
Elementary School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Merriman, Marian, teacher of music and art, 
Parkwood School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Nelson, Helge G., instructor in social science 
and commercial arts, New York Institute of 
Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nista, Josephine (A.M. 1941), social investi- 
gator, New York City Department of Welfare, 
New York, N. Y. 


Palmer, John T. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 


Pauli, Kenneth W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


English and social studies, Grant Junior High 
School, Denver, Colo. 


Philipp, Gertrude A., teacher of German and 
English, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Pisano, Joy, teacher of physical education, 
New York Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Reid, Patricia Anne (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in history, Holy Family High School, Union 
City, N. J. 


Scheidt, Pauline E. (A.M. 1941), primary 
teacher, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 


Schweitzer, Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Scott, Helen Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in English, Sedro-Woolley High School, 
Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 


Shepherd, Louis Percival, associate professor 
of English, California Polytechnic School, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Syrjala, John J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Townsend, Katharine B., teacher of Spanish, 
Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Vett, John George, Jr. (A.M. 1941), pro- 
fessor of education and coordinator of field 
relations, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N. Y. 


Virgilio, Edith, teacher of Spanish, Newark 
High Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Walker, Cecile, director of guidance and 


teacher of English, Rehoboth Special School 
District, Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


Walker, Frederick R. (A.M. 1947), director 
of instrumental music, Ashtabula Harbor 
Schools, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Weidmann, George P., teacher of German, 
mathematics, and coaching, McBurney School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Whitfield, Powell, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Ga. 


Williams, Margaret June, teacher of home 
economics, Houlton High School, Houlton, 
Me. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. 


Alden, M. Priscilla (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of physical education, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 
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Allyn, Lucia Greenman (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in science, St. Mary’s Hospital School of 
Nursing, Tucson, Ariz. 


Altena, Juliana E. van Regteren (Ed.D. 1947), 
professor of education, Yankton College, Yank- 
ton, S. D. 


Amerpohl, Ruth Aileen, kindergarten teacher, 
Public Schools, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Ames, Barbara, instructor in tennis and 
swimming, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 


Archard, Merrill H. (A.M. 1947), director of 
physical education, Public Schools, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 


Bahnmuller, Marie C., teacher of history, 
High School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Bain, Chester A., instructor in history, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Bainbridge, George, administrative assistant, 
Farleigh Dickinson Junior College, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


Baird, Clyde Ray (A.M. 1947), vocational 
guidance counselor, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Baker, Harry Stanley (A.M. 1942), director 
of physical education and coach, High School, 
Keyport, N. J. 


Ballare, William Albert (A.M. 1936), in- 
structor in English, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Barney, Maria Ines (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish and French, Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


Barringer, Benton (Ph.D. 1925), psychological 
counselor, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bauer, Frederick E., Jr. (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in economics and mathematics, Mount Her- 
mon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Baumrind, Raymond (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Spanish, Madison Junior High School, Newark. 


Baxter, Tompsie (A.M. 1930), supervisor of 
elementary schools, Langhorne-Middletown 
School District, Bucks County, Pa. 


Beatty, Thelma Clyde (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in clothing and textiles, Clark College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Begg, William Roy (Ed.D. 1947), teacher of 
French and European history, St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass. 


Boynton, Holmes (A.M. 1940), chairman of 
mathematics department, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Bradle, E. Wesley (A.M. 1942), principal, 
Center School, Stratford, Conn. 


Brennan, Margaret Jane (A.M. 1943), in- 
structor in foods, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Bressette, Frederick Kurtis, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Drury High School, North Adams, Mass. 


Brittan, Margaret Roper (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of music education, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Brong, Ruth Evangeline (A.M. 1943), terri- 
torial supervisor, eastern area, Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company, Nursing Service, New 
York, N. Y. 


Brown, Le Roy, director, University of Ala- 
bama Center, Gadsden, Ala. 


Browne, Wilda E., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Dumont, N. J. 


Buchanan, Mary G. M. (A.M. 1944), super- 
visor of speech, Burnt Mills School, Plucke- 
min, N. J. 


Bunn, Esper Nan (A.M. 1947), junior public 
health nurse, District Health Office, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Buonaguro, Louise D. (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in physical education, Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Calfee, Hazel S. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 


social studies, Junior High School, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


Caughran, Kathryn A., teacher of home 
economics, High School, Boonsboro, Md. 


Chace, Edward Kip, supervising principal, 
Lower Camden County Regional High School, 
Clementon, N. J. 


Clark, Robert E., teacher of eighth grade, 
Island Park School, Island Park, N. Y. 


Coleman, Walter E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 


biology, Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Connett, Theodore R. (A.M. 1937), head- 
master, Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 


Cornell, Francis G. (Ph.D. 1936), professor 
of education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Cothren, Rose Ellen Tye (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of dressmaking, Julia Ward High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Cowen, Genevieve (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
piano, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 


Crosby, Maurice H. (A.M. 1923), teacher of 
mathematics, Scarborough, N. Y., School. 
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Cukro, George J. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
physical education and coach, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Newark, N. J. 


Dailard, Ralph C. (Ph.D. 1939), deputy 
superintendent of schools, City Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in science and mathematics, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Davis, Spencer H. (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in public speaking, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Dinsmore, Bruce H. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in biology, algebra, health and physical educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 


Doe, Arthur F., guidance counselor, Fifth 
Street Junior High School, Bangor, Me. 


Donovan, Harry J. (A.M. 1943), principal, 
Grove Street School, Irvington, N. J 


Dougal, Anthony (A.M. 1940), head trainer 
and coach, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Dowding, David H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Du Coty, Maxine L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Modesto Junior College and 
Modesto High School, Modesto, Calif. 


Du Mont, Dorothy (A.M. 1947), nursery 
school teacher, Hansel and Gretel School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Eisele, Heinz (A.M. 1947), assistant super- 
visor of health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Farina, Albert M., instructor in health and 
physical education, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Faust, Edwin M. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
modern languages, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, W. Va. 


Feinstein, Anita J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Feldhusen, Marie (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing and textiles, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 


Finkenthal, Charlotte C., teacher of German, 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary and Junior 
College, Williamsport, Pa. 


Fiske, Fremont W. (A.M. 1946), superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington West District, 
Waterbury, Vt. 


Foster, Evelyn Mosier (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of music, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 


Foster, Stanley V. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
physical education, Willoughby Union High 
School, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Friedrich, Kurt, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Ganley, Albert C., instructor in social studies, 
Manhasset High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Gersten, Robert S. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Long 
Beach, N. Y. 

Gillett, Monie L., teacher of art, High 
School, Towson, Md. 


Giunta, Gasper J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Public School No. 145, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Glass, Arthur O. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
biology, sociology, psychology, and_ health, 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Glynn, Rosemary P. (A.M. 1946), director 
of student union, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Goodman, Helaine (B.S. 1944), 
school teacher, Mollie Perlbinder 
Nursery School, Bronx, N. Y. 


nursery 
Sunshine 


Grierson, Harry W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics and machine shop, and assistant in 
administration, Spaulding High School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Grodberg, David A. (A.M. 1947), vocational 
counselor, Vocational Advisory Service, New 
York, N. Y. 

Haiko, Stanley J., teacher of social studies, 
School No. 4, Linden, N. J. 


Hannigan, Mary T. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of physical education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Harper, A. Edwin, Jr., junior vocational 
counselor, Vocational Counseling Service, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Harrington, Elinor (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, High School, Hornell, N. Y. 


Hevener, Robert E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, science, and physical education, High 
School, Woodstock, Va. 


Hinckley, Rachel (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
language arts, music, and fine arts, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hodgens, Sarah Evelyn (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in voice, Elon College, Elon College, 
N. C. 

Holy, Russell A. (Ph.D. 1935), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hoy, George Carrol (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Benicia High School, Benicia, Calif. 


Hugg, Alan E., adult education specialist, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Hughes, Dola, teacher of third grade, Greer 
School, Hope Farm, N. Y. 


Hunt, Byron I., instructor in_ retailing, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Hunt, Vila V. (A.M. 1930), teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Paia School, Maui, T. H. 


Iverson, Edward F. (A.M. 1945), director of 
instrumental music, Junior and Senior High 


School, Redlands, Calif. 


Jacobs, Henry (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
chemistry and physics, Senior High School, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Jansen, Richard B. (A.M. 1947), director of 
recreational therapy, Southard School, Topeka, 


Kan. 


Jenkins, Leo Warren (A.M. 1937), dean, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Jensen, Fay A., instructor in speech, Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Johnson, Glen (A.M. 1930), psychologist, 
V.A. Guidance Center, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Mont. 


Jones, George Elwood, Jr. (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in English, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 


Jones, Harold D., librarian, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Jones, Jacob H. (A.M. 1942), elementary 
supervisor, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pa. 


Jones, Laura Katherine, teacher of physical 
education, Lowell Public School, Santa Ana, 


Calif. 


Jones, Mildred J. (M.S. 1947), teaching as- 
sistant in food study, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Jutten, Jessie B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
physical education, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 


Kerrigan, Elizabeth J. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of business education, Sewanhaka High School, 


Floral Park, N. Y. 


Kessler, Clara (A.M. 1941), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Wash. 


King, Margaret A., teacher of third and 
fourth grades, Public School, Tamworth, N. H. 


Kraft, Barbara Frances (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in art, High School, Decatur, Ill. 


Kretchmar, Robert T. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of physical education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Lai, William T. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education and coach, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lancaster, Christine (A.M. 1942), third grade 


critic teacher, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 


Leaman, Esther (A.M. 1944), dietitian, Hun- 
ter College, New York, N. Y. 


Le Caro, Ruth A. (A.M. 1944), guidance 
counselor, Central School, Sidney, N. Y. 


Leifeste, Bertha V. (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in education, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Il. 


Lituchy, Anita (A.M. 1941), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Lynn, Vela, instructor in history, Bluefield 
College, Bluefield, Va. 


Mackey, Alberta (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
home economics, Public School No. 1, Hills- 
dale, N. J. 


MacWilliam, Norman Dana, teacher of his- 
tory and civics, North Quincy High School, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Malis, Laura (A.M. 1947), kindergarten 
teacher, Hilltop School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Marble, Samuel D., president, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Marshall, Ann Pennock (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of sixth grade, Punahou School, Honolulu, 
T.H. 

McCourt, Harold (A.M. 1942), director of 
guidance, Public Schools, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


McGee, George A., director of guidance, 
Croton-Harmon High School, Croton, N. Y. 


Milleff, Tzveta (A.M. 1930), teacher of sci- 
ence, Leonard School for Girls, New York, 
N. Y. 

Modlin, Ruth (A.M. 1939), seventh grade 
critic teacher, Campus School, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mooney, Gertrude X. (A.M. 1934), associate 
professor of physical education, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Morrison, Mary E. (A.M. 1941), teaching 


supervisor of religious education, Public 
Schools, Decatur, Ill. 
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Murphy, Jeanne S. (B.S. 1941), administra- 
tive assistant and surgical supervisor, New 
Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 


Nesha, Stephen F., teacher of science and 
coach, Rowe High School, Conneaut, Ohio. 


Ness, Norman (B.S. 1947), basketball coach 
and athletic instructor, Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Noah, Madeline (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
speech, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Noland, Florence D., teacher of mathematics, 
The Helen Bush School, Seattle, Wash. 


Ockershausen, George F. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in physical education, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Ohl, Robert Austin, instructor in English 
and history, Harrisburg Academy for Boys, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Parrott, Helen E. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
fifth grade, Barnard School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Patterson, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1940), as- 
sociate professor of home economics, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Pennell, Alfred R. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics, Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


Phillips, Laura M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
fourth grade, Massapequa School, Massapequa, 
N. Y. 


Pinco, Robert, instructor in science, Hagers- 
town Junior College, Hagerstown, Md. 


Plotkin, Sylvia (M.S. 1947), clinic dietitian, 
Beth Israel Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Porcher, Katrina M. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of home economics, Agricultural & 
Technical College of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Price, Geraldine (B.S. 1947), assistant in- 
structor in science, College of Nursing and 
Health, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Pritchett, Mary M. (A.M. 1928), assistant 
meng prt of foods, Texas Technological Col- 
ege, Lubbock, Tex. 


Prunhuber, L. F. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
biology, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Quinn, Elizabeth, instructor in dramatics, 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Quirk, John F., teacher of social studies, 
Croton-Harmon High School, Croton, N. Y. 


Raisis, Anthony (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, High School, Springfield, Mass. 


Ransom, William L., administrative assistant, 
Public Schools, Suffern, N. Y. 


Reed, Clint Fimo (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reed, Helen C. (A.M. 1947), first and second 
grade critic teacher, Antioch School and An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Reinhardt, Philecta (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reynolds, Ruth Trotter (A.M. 1946), junior 
assistant to the Dean, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rupert, William Joseph, High School, Oak- 
wood, Ohio. 


Saxe, Carl H. (Ed.D. 1947), clinical psy- 
chologist, Sawtelle General Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Schaffer, Robert William (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of mathematics, Rundlett Junior High 
School, Concord, N. H. 


Schattschneider, Meta (A.M. 1943), assistant 
professor of arts and crafts, New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Schlesinger, Pauline K. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of speech, Board of Education, Department of 
Speech Improvement, New York, N. Y. 


Schloss, Milton, instructor in geology and 
geography, Potomac State School of West Vir- 
ginia University, Keyser, W. Va. 

Schoenberg, Virginia (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public School, Englewood, N. J. 


Sharp, Mary Frances (A.M. 1941), second 
grade critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Shell, Ralph Emerson (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of instrumental music, City Schools, Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Shepherd, David L. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
director of guidance, High School, Glen 
Burnie, Md. 


Sherman, John P. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Technical School, Putnam, Conn. 


Shipley, Clifford B. (Ed.D. 1947), associate 
professor of business education, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Slater, Leland S. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
chemistry, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

[Continued in January Recorp] 
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Alumni Activities 











BEGINNING October 1, HomMer KEMPFER 
(Ed.D. 1941) became specialist for general 
adult and post-high school education with 
the U. S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Kempfer, formerly regional 
director of adult education in the New 
York State Education Department, has 
been writing a weekly column, “What 
Buffalo Thinks,” for the past year. This 
column, which ran in the Buffalo Evening 
News, was a poll of city opinion. 


New acting director of the Demonstration 
School and acting head of the department 
of education, State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J., is THomas J. Francis, former 
teacher at the WHorace Mann-Lincoln 


School. 


Lita Kore, former graduate student until 
recently engaged in research work in New 
York, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of nursing education and director 
of public health nursing at the University 
of Georgia, Athens. She has been a staff 
nurse at the Mulberry Health Center, New 
York, and in the tuberculosis and case work 
program of the Community Service So- 
ciety, New York, where she later served 
as assistant supervisor of staff nurses. After 
her return from teaching duties overseas 
in the Army Nurse Corps, she was edu- 
cational officer and assistant director of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion. 


Appointed to the recently-created post of 
director of physical education, Rosert W. 
BercstroM (A.M. 1942) will supervise the 
entire San Diego, Calif., city school system’s 
development program in that field. 
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Botn the Schofield School and Schofield 
Junior College, located at Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, come under the jurisdiction 
of F. Deat Crooxer (Ed.D. 1940), who is 
president of the College and head of the 
School. The student body of the Junior 
College, which was opened in September 
primarily for men in the Armed Forces 
located at Schofield Barracks, Pearl Harbor, 
Fort Shafter, Naval radio and Army radio 
stations, and other military establishments 
on the island of Oahu, consists of men and 
women from approximately 40 states, Eng- 
land, Canada, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico. The Schofield School, with 
an enrollment of around 1000 students, in- 
cludes a day care center, a five-year kinder- 
garten, an elementary school, and a junior 
and senior high school. 


ForMERLY associate dean at City College, 
New York, Vicror B. Jounson (A.M. 
1941) has been named associate dean for 
men and assistant professor of education 
at Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Johnson served 37 months in the Army as 
a security and intelligence officer with the 
Army Airways Communications System, 
and was separated from the service in 1945 
as a captain after 30 months in Alaska. 


Teacuers College people who will en- 
counter one another as new appointees at 
the State Teachers College, Towson, Md., 
this fall include: Earte T. Hawkins (A.M. 
1928), president; Louis T. Cox, Jr. (A.M. 
1947), science department; Mary R. Rosin- 
son, former graduate student, art depart- 
ment; Acnes Carson, former graduate stu- 
dent, Lida Lee Tall Campus School, and 
Erste P. Wasson (A.M. 1942), dietitian. 
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Emite Lipresco (A.M. 1947) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the economics 
department at the University of Vermont, 
Burlington. He had combat experience with 
the AAF during the war, and also held 
posts as information and education officer 
and publications editor for the Air Forces 
and as news orientation instructor for the 
Army. During 1942-43, Mr. Libresco 
served as an economic analyst in connec- 
tion with foreign funds control in the U. S. 
Treasury Department. He has been a voca- 
tional rehabilitation training officer with 
the Veterans Administration since 1945 for 
the City College Research Laboratory and 
the Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 


Amonc eleven new members of the faculty 
of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
is WILLIAM RAFFANIELLO, former Teachers 
College graduate student. 


INsTRUCTOR in a 15-week course on “De- 
velopment and Improvement of Reading 
Abilities” for the Chelsea, Mass., teachers 
is KATHERINE G. Statns (A.M. 1935) of the 
faculty of Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Stains has made a study of elementary 
school problems not only in this country, 
but in Mexico, South America, England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Donatp Frist, former graduate student, set 
a record in the Chicago Tribune’s American 
Fashions competition by winning a prize for 
the seventh consecutive year. Mr. Frist, a 
Clinton, Ind., resident, was among 39 win- 
ners of $50 preliminary prizes, chosen from 
7,480 contest entries. 


As a teacher of social studies, English, and 
mathematics at the grammar school, DonaLp 
Kurscu (A.M. 1941) has joined the staff of 
the Westbury, N. Y., public schools. 


ForMERLY head of the child care and 
family relations department of the college 
of home economics, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 


versity, Frances Dwyer, former graduate 
student, is teaching “Psychology for 
Women” and “Psychology of Family Life” 
at the Syracuse Adult Evening High School. 


Nutritionist for the National Dairy Coun- 
cil regional office in New York City for 
the past two years, Marcetia Berra (MS. 
1945) is now in charge of the dietary de- 
partment at the University of Beirut Hos- 
pital, operated in Lebanon by the Near East 
College Association. 


“CuHapTer and Inter-Chapter Preparedness 
and Functions in Disaster” was the topic 
of a round table discussion led by Beatrice 
KetcHuM Casetus, former graduate stu- 
dent, at the annual regional conference of 
thirty-four Maine Red Cross Chapters at 
Poland Spring October 21. Mrs, Cabelus 
was disbursing officer in the Texas City 
disaster. 


Supervisor of the nursery schools at Vet 
Village of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, is EstHer Skeets (A.M. 1930), 
who was formerly in charge of the depart- 
ment of child development at Utah State 
College, Logan. 


TEACHER of music at several Pennsylvania 
and New York schools in the past, ANN 
HausMan Davis (A.M. 1947) is now super- 
visor of music in Poultney, Vt., schools. 


D. EvizasetH CoLeMan, former graduate 
student, once director and teacher of the 
community nursery school of the South 
Presbyterian Church in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
is new instructor of education and con- 
nected with the nursery school at Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


“Ricu Sources of Classroom Materials,” an 
article by Erne. May Warope (Ed.D. 1945) 
appeared in the February, 1947, issue of 
The Pilot, publication of the Elementary 
Classroom Teachers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia. 
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